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PENNSYLVANIA’S LAST INDIAN SCHOOL 


By Ernest C. MILLer* 


HEN it was announced that the elementary school on the 

Cornplanter Indian Grant, in the northeastern corner of 
Warren County, was to close on the last day of 1953, I hastened 
to make a last visit to see one of the state’s most unusual schools, 
operating on Pennsylvania’s only Indian lands. The neat red brick 
schoolhouse of two stories is located near the center of the Grant, 
along the only road through the land, and only a hundred yards 
from the Allegheny River. 

When it was full of black-haired and black-eyed Indian chil- 
dren, it was a stimulating place to visit. The brightly painted 
green seats were surrounded with blackboards covered with writ- 
ing, shelves were filled with natural history exhibits such as stuffed 
birds, nests, strange flowers, deer horns, and unusual pieces of 
wood found in the forest by the school children. Other shelves 
were filled with more or less the usual variety of books. 


The front wall of the room was draped with an American 
flag, and beneath it hung a handsome portrait of Chief Corn- 
planter. The teacher, Miss Lucia E. Browne,” was finishing her 
twenty-fourth year as “the Indian teacher,” a record seldom 
equalled in this country among those teaching Indians.* 


An inspection of the school revealed that the cellar held coal 
for the furnace, oil for the lamps, and even an adequate supply 
of candles for use on especially dark days. Because of the danger 
of floods in the spring, the furnace and firebox were built very 
high. On the second floor, an apartment for the teacher consisted 


*Ernest C. Miller is an oilman who has turned to history as an avocation. 
He has written a number of books and articles, including a pamphlet for this 
Association, entitled Pennsylvania’s Oil Industry. 

1This portrait was copied from the original by F. Bartoli, painted from 
life in 1796, and now owned by the New-York Historical Society. See 
frontispiece. 

? Miss Browne died December 7, 1956, and was buried at Corydon, Pa., 
just across the Allegheny River from her beloved school. 

® Teacher’s Record Card, in the office of John Mallery, Jr., Superintendent 
of Schools, Warren County, Warren, Pa. 
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of a living room, dining room, bedroom, and kitchen. When the 
road leading into the Grant became dangerous or impassable, extra 
food and supplies were brought in for the teacher. Since there 
has never been electricity on the Grant, the teachers have never 
had refrigeration, and cooking has been done on a kerosene range. 

Such were the physical aspects of the school in 1953, when it 
was about to close because only one child attended. But the story 
of the last Indian school in Pennsylvania cannot be properly un- 
derstood without at least a glance at the career of the famous 
Cornplanter. 

Cornplanter (Ki-on-twog-ky), a chief of the Seneca band, was 
born about 1752 near Avon, New York,‘ of a Dutch father, John 
Abeel (often spelled O’Bail), and a Seneca woman who was a 
member of an influential Indian family. From the time his father 
turned him away from his house on the Mohawk River with notii- 
ing but polite phrases, the young half-breed lived, fought, thought, 
and finally died as an Indian. Fortunately, he inherited the best 
virtues of both the white and the Indian blood from which he 
stemmed. 

After the British victory at Quebec and the peace of 1763, the 
French withdrew from the country which is today northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania. Later, the Seneca joined with Pontiac (1720- 
1796), who led an unsuccessful conspiracy of many tribes in an 
attempt to expel the English from the Ohio region. Defeated in 
this attempt, the Seneca traveled in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore to the upper Allegheny River, and by 1775 were generally 
settled in towns from the present day Kinzua, Pennsylvania, to 
Olean, New York. 

It was at a council meeting to which they were summoned at 
Oswego in July, 1777, that the greater part of the Six Nations 
decided to fight on the side of the British during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Cornplanter and a few others seemed loath to ap- 
prove of this decision, but they were outvoted and after the deci- 
sion had been made, they fully supported the Indian cause. Corn- 


*“A Copy of Corn Planter’s Talk,” State ae ge Society of Wisconsin, 
Draper Manuscripts, Brant Papers, Vol. 16, 227. This is an unpublished 
autobiography dictated by Cornplanter to ye York, an Indian inter- 
preter, on February 13-14, 1821. It was copied and sent to "Draper by Charles 
Aldrich, a Warren newspaperman who later became State Histcrian of Iowa. 

5 Arthur C. Parker, “Notes on the Ancestry of Cornplanter,” Researches 
and Transactions of the New York State Archeological Association (Ro- 
chester, N. Y., 1927), 2-4. 
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planter was among the Indian leaders made a captain by the 
British.° 

By 1779, the Seneca found they had guessed wrong in siding 
with the British. General Sullivan in New York State and Colonel 
Daniel Brodhead in western Pennsylvania had burned their 
crops and towns, defeated them in battle, and made life extremely 
difficult. It must be remembered that west of the Alleghenies the 
Revolution was chiefly an Indian fight, with the Mohawk, Joseph 
Brant, serving the British interests among the tribes. When peace 
came in 1782, these western Indians had trouble believing the 
British had been defeated, for the Americans were still holed up 
in Fort Pitt and did not act like victors. 

About this time, Cornplanter moved to the upper Allegheny 
River region and became the spokesman for the Seneca located 
there. His position of leadership, though it was several times 
taken away from him for short periods, when he did not follow 
the wishes of his people, was solidly based. For one thing, his 
uncle was Kiasutha, who had been a brilliant leader of the western 
New York Seneca, and for another, his mother and wife both 
came from prominent Seneca families. More important, Corn- 
planter had shown his prowess in battle; his diplomatic skill and 
his ability to speak for his people were demonstrated at Oswego 
and Fort Stanwix. 

The Americans, recognizing his ability, supported Cornplanter 
and relied on his influence. They used his services often. In 1784 
Joseph Brant’s British leanings were increasingly unpopular, and 
he did not attend the meetings at Fort Stanwix. His place was 
taken by two others, a Mohawk chieftain and Cornplanter of the 
Seneca. Cornplanter’s determination to live at peace with the 
Americans seemed to be gaining favor.® 

Cornplanter was called on to aid Pennsylvania at the treaty of 
Fort Harmar (Marietta, Ohio) in 1789. At this assembly Penn- 
sylvania materially bettered its title to Indian lands included in 

° The situation in which the Genesee-Allegheny Seneca nation found itself 
is explained in Merle H. Deardorff’s “The Religion of Handsome Lake: 
Its Origin and Developments,” Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 149 
(Washington, 1951), 82-83. 

7 Sullivan left Easton on June 18, 1779, with 2,500 men and on August 22, 
some 1,500 additional troops under General James Clinton joined him. Brod- 
head left Fort Pitt August 11, 1779, with 600 regulars, volunteers, and a few 
Delaware warriors. 


8 Merle H. Deardorff, “The Cornplanter Indians,’ Pennsylvania Songs 
and Legends (Philadelphia, 1951), 170-171. 
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the now famous Erie Triangle area. Following the treaty, one of 
the commissioners, General Richard Butler, wrote President Mif- 
flin of the Pennsylvania Supreme Executive Council suggesting a 
gift of land to the Seneca chief for past services and “to fix his 
attachment to the State.”® On January 22, 1791, Mifflin, who had 
now become governor, recommended that a land gift be made by 
the new legislature.’ In place of land within the Erie Triangle, 
however, Cornplanter requested three separate tracts elsewhere, 
and an act granting this request was passed January 29 and ap- 
proved three days later. A survey of the tracts was ordered two 
days after that. 

As finally surveyed, one tract called “Richland,” near the pres- 
ent site of West Hickory, in Forest County, was promptly sold 
by the chief to his good friend General John Wilkins, Jr. Another, 
the “Gift” tract, was the site of the present Oil City and included 
a famous oil spring much used by the Indians. This was sold in 
1818, and it is said Cornplanter received worthless money and 
notes as payment, but neither he nor his heirs ever succeeded in 
recovering the land or securing suitable payment. The third tract, 
called “Planter’s Field,” comprised six hundred acres on the west 
side of the Allegheny River, beginning just south of the New 
York State line. It included Jenuch-Shadega, the main town of 
Cornplanter and his people, and two river islands named “Dona- 
tion” and “Liberality.”" 

These lands were given Cornplanter in fee, and the land is 
still owned by his heirs. It is tax exempt, but it is not an ordinary 
reservation, and the national government has no special jurisdic- 
tion over it.? The fact that Cornplanter personally owned the 
land made it a natural haven for many Indians who were fearful 
of the gradual but steady encroachment upon their lands by the 
white settlers. 


* General Butler’s letter to Mifflin can be found in Isaac B. Brown's “Early 
Footprints of Developments and Improvements in Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania,” Extracts from Part One, Annual Report of the Department of In- 
ternal Affairs for 1904 (Harrisburg, 1905), 37. 
Pennsylvania Archives, First Ser., XII, Appendix, 85. 
™ Merle H. Deardorff, “The Cornplanter Grant in Warren County,” West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Vol. 24, No. 1 (March, 1941), 7-9. 
* Recently, serious consideration has been given to the construction of a 
flood control dam across the Allegheny River at Kinzua, Pa., which would 
flood the Grant lands. Apparently these lands could be acquired if Pennsyl- 
vania, by legislation, authorized the purchase in fee of the title to the affected 
area. See Cherokee Nation v. Kansas Railway Co. (135 U. S. 641), 656. 
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Though he never wrote or spoke English, and seemingly did 
not understand it, Cornplanter spent much of the winter of 1790 
in Philadelphia where he became quite friendly with certain 
Quakers."* During a meeting at Canandaigua, N. Y., in 1794, some 
Quakers again saw Cornplanter and not long after, in January, 
1796, they sent him a letter offering their services to his people, 
which Cornplanter accepted. Thus it came about that in May, 1798, 
five Quakers arrived at Cornplanter’s town. The two older and 
more experienced men were John Pierce and Joshua Sharples; 
the younger men were Halliday Jackson, Henry Simmons, Jr., 
and Joel Swayne. They had been sent out by the Indian Commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. This Com- 
mittee had been founded in 1795 to aid the Six Nations. Sim- 
mons elected to remain with Cornplanter, while the other young 
men went into New York state, and the older men returned to 
their homes.** Two days after the Quakers arrived, Cornplanter 
addressed them, saying in effect, “Brothers, if your young men 
stay here, we want them to learn our children to read and write.’ 

On November 23, 1798, the first school opened on the Grant 
with classes held in Cornplanter’s home, and with adults as well 
as children in attendance.’* The same year a small schoolhouse 
was built nearby and the teacher soon found that schooling de- 
pended on the weather, for the poorer the weather the larger was 
the attendance. This has always held true for all schools on the 
Grant. Between 1801 and 1815, there is no record of any school 
at all, the chief reason being that Cornplanter had ordered all 
Indians except his family and close relatives to move off his 
lands, which he hoped to lease to the whites. He was unsuccessful, 
and after a year or so the Indians started to drift back to Corn- 
planter’s land and resumed residence there. 

In March, 1815, the Presbyterian Western Missionary Society 
at Pittsburgh engaged Samuel Oldham to teach at Cornplanter’s 
for $250 a year. Oldham must have persuaded his employers that 


*Cornplanter and five other Indians arrived in Philadelphia October 22, 
1790. Cornplanter had previously visited the city in 1786. 

4 Simmons had spent a year with the Indians at Oneida, N. Y., so he was 
the best fitted of the three for such work. 

* Joshua Sharples, “Extracts from His Diary—A Visit to Cornplanter 
in 1798,” readily available in Arch Bristow’s Old Time Tales of Warren 
County (Meadville, Pa., 1932), 378-379. 

# Anthony F. C. Wallace (Ed.), “Halliday Jackson’s Journal to the Seneca 
Indians, 1798-1800,” Pennsylvania History, XIX, No. 2 (April 1952), 141. 
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the work was difficult and yet worthwhile, for on July 3, 1816, 
his salary was increased to $500, a substantial increase for those 
days. Mrs. Oldham was encouraged to teach Indian girls the 
domestic arts, for which she also received compensation. Late in 
April; 1818, both the Oldhams were employed for another year, 
but in September of the same year, Oldham wrote to Pittsburgh 
of the “ ... unpleasant circumstances in relation to ye school at 
Corn Planters Town.” Rev. Michael Law was dispatched to visit 
the Grant and report on the trouble, and while his report is not 
known to exist today, it is certain that the school was closed down 
by October 10.1" 

It was about this time that Cornplanter, angry at the whites 
because of their land-grabbing policies, turned against the Ameri- 
cans. Not only did he destroy his uniforms, medals, and all other 
gifts received from friends like George Washington and Thomas 
Mifflin, but he even took another name for a while. Doubtless it 
was during this period of turmoil that he caused the school to 
close. 

Early in 1827, Timothy Alden, founder and first president of 
Allegheny College at Meadville, visited the Cornplanter people 
and with sorrow notified his friends that the chief had now altered 
his earlier views, and felt that the Christian religion was not suited 
to his people and that education for youth was a waste of effort. 
Alden was convinced that Cornplanter was temporarily deranged."* 

A change came, however, in the fall of 1835, when two Friends 
visited the Allegheny River Indians. Heavy flood rains of October 
18-20, they reported, had ruined two-thirds of the crops and the 
people were in desperate need. The Quakers spent a thousand dol- 
lars to buy food to assist them in this emergency. They also re- 
ported that the Indians “. . . were unanimous to have their chil- 
dren instructed” and hoped that the Friends would supply a 
teacher.*® Cornplanter’s influence was fading at this time and he 
died the following year. 

For a short time in 1837, twenty-five to thirty people attended 
a school on the Grant, but conditions were unstable and the 

“Edwin I. George, unpublished thesis, “Transcription of the Original 
Records of the Western Missionary Society” (Pittsburgh, 1936). The orig- 
inal record is owned by the Western Theological Seminary at Pittsburgh. 

* Timothy Alden, An Account of sagt “7g performed among the 
Senecas and Munsees (New York, 1827), 144. 


* “Report of the Committee to Seine a Gradual Civilization of the 
Indian Natives,” The Friend, Vol. IX, No. 35, 277. 
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Quakers felt compelled to close it. It remained closed till 1857. 
The Reverend Lewis L. Spencer, a Methodist minister at Colum- 
bus, was elected superintendent of schools in Warren County 
during 1855. The next year, while traveling from Kinzua to Cory- 
don, he heard laughter and saw Indian children playing along the 
river bank, Determined that they should have the advantages of 
an elementary education, he energetically set to work to provide it. 
First, he persuaded the Honorable Daniel Lott of Warren, a mem- 
ber of the state legislature, who had long been interested in the 
Cornplanters, to introduce and have passed a bill appropriating 
$100 yearly for the operation of an Indian school.*® Next, through 
Marsh Pierce of the Seneca, a grant of $200 was voted by the 
Indians for the erection of a school building, and while only $175 
of this sum was ever collected, the building was nevertheless 
speedily constructed and opened in September of 1857.** 

The first teacher in the State School was Miss Juliet Leadeth 
Tome, who was eighteen years old when she went to the Grant 
school. She boarded with the Marsh Pierce family and received 
sixteen dollars a month for her work. Able and willing, she 
learned much of the Seneca tongue and proved to be a good choice 
for the position. When Rev. Mr. Spencer made his first report 
to the State in December, 1857, he wrote in part: 


The children have made better progress than is usually 
witnessed among the whites of the same age. I know of 
but one hindrance now to their becoming intelligent, in- 
dustrious and happy. There are several things in human 
form in the neighborhood who furnish them with whis- 
key, and who are defiant of law, because no one is willing 
to incur the expense of prosecution. 


There is a lively interest in favor of the school among the 
whites in the vicinity, and we know of nothing to hinder 
the triumph of the enterprise. At the time of my last 
visit, I found the Indian children in extreme want of 
clothing, but am happy to state that upon presenting the 
matter to several ladies in Warren they promptly fur- 
nished of “second-hand” garments enough to supply their 
present necessities.”* 


” Act No. 429. Pennsylvania Pamphlet Law, 1856, 410. 

*N. R. Thomson, “Warren County Schools,” Historical Atlas of Warren 
County (Washington, Pa., 1878), 10. 

= Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools 1857 (Harrisburg, 
Pa., 1858), 246. 
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Long before 1890, when the federal Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs reported that Indian teaching was particularly arduous, 
teachers on the Cornplanter Grant had found they were far re- 
moved from the comforts of home. As this report indicated, “the 
training of Indian pupils devolves almost wholly upon the teach- 
ers, whose work is not supplemented and reinforced by the family, 
the church, and society.’ 





BRICK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Built 1903, on the Cornplanter Indian Grant 


Over the years, Pennsylvania’s Legislature has passed the laws 
necessary to keep the school operating, increasing funds from 
time to time to meet advancing costs. By 1903, the old wooden 
schoolhouse had to be replaced, and the present brick school was 
constructed. The legislature appropriated up to $3,000 for the 
work.** Governor Pennypacker appointed three Commissioners to 
supervise the building of the new school; these men were O. J. 
Gunning, Warren County superintendent of schools, W. L. Mac- 


*% General T. J. Morgan, Indian Education, Bulletin 1, Bureau of Educa- 
tion (Washington, 1890), 19. 
“Act No.. 130, ‘P...L. 1903, 169. 
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Gowan of Warren, and Homer Ensign of Corydon. The actual 
construction was done by George Lott of Warren.** The brick 
was shipped into Corydon by rail and then transported across the 
river on sleds when the ice was thick. Even though the last load 
of bricks broke through the thinning ice, the building was finished 
and presented to the Indians on December 17, 1903. 

Directed by their teacher, the Indian children presented a pro- 
gram, in the course of which State Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer 
spoke for the Commonwealth, and Alfred Halftown responded 
for the Cornplanters. At this time, the Cornplanter Memorial Li- 
brary of more than four hundred books was donated to the 
school.** To make the year even more outstanding, the Corn- 
planter School, under the direction of Miss Estella Noyes, was 
awarded a bronze medal for excellence in an educational display 
submitted to the exposition at St. Louis.** It is disappointing to 
report that through the years only two Indians have taught at the 
school: Bennie Huff, in 1889-1890, and Mrs. Abbie Parker, in 
1891-1892.?5 

Perhaps the widest publicity the Grant and its school ever re- 
ceived was when Pennsylvania’s Governor Arthur H. James was 
adopted into the Seneca tribe during the summer of 1948. At this 
time eleven Indian pupils, under Miss Lucia Browne, offered a 
program and Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, presented to the 
school a modern copy of Bartoli’s famous portrait of Chief Corn- 
planter.*® Governor James (O-Dahn-Goht) and his entourage 
brought an influx of other visitors and tourists to the Grant. But 
today, ten years afterwards, directions to it are not marked, and 
the road leading into the Grant is so poor that many would-be 
callers turn back after a hasty glance. 

The iast teacher, Miss Browne, remained at the school longer 
than any of the others; she started there in 1912-13, and returned 
in 1930 to stay until the closing in 1953. At times she had up 
to forty pupils. Her grandmother had been the first teacher in the 
brick school, and Miss Browne was certainly the last, for now there 
are no children on the Grant. 

“Warren (Pa.) Mirror, May 27, 1903. 

“HH. L. Blair, History of Education in Pennsylvania with special emphasis 
on Warren County (Warren, Pa., 1954), 38. 

* Thid., 39 

Interview with Miss Lucia E. Browne, Corydon, Pa., August 6, 1954. 


” Cornplanter Documents, Warren County Historical Transcripts, in War- 
ren Public Library, Vol. I, 11. 
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Two of Miss Browne’s recent pupils have finished at Warren 
High School, making a daily round-trip of forty miles to attend. 
These boys, Ronald and Mervin Bowen, are sons of Elwood and 
Ella (Redeye) Bowen, descendants of Cornplanter. In manner 
they are reserved, possessing the dignity that only Indians can 
maintain. Well liked by their fellow students, they are good work- 
ers at school. Ronald, a football player who was also interested in 
wrestling and track, had difficulty in getting home evenings after 
school. He had to “hitch” a ride to Kinzua or Sugar Run, walk 
four miles along the east bank of the Allegheny River to where 
he had a boat chained, and then row across to his home on the 
Grant.*® Warren friends helped him whenever possible. 

Now the school windows and doors have been boarded up, 
Cornplanter’s portrait has been removed to the office of the county 
superintendent for safe-keeping, and the original bell from the 
building has been donated to the Warren County Historical So- 
ciety. So ends a century and a half of Indian education on the 
Cornplanter Grant. 


* Warren (Pa.) Times-Mirror, December 13, 1954. 











GOVERNOR PRINTZ’S DAUGHTER AND 
THE ISLAND OF TINICUM 


By WILitiAmM E, SAwyYErR* 


OHN PRINTZ arrived with his family at Fort Christina 
(Wilmington, Del.) on February 15, 1643.1 Six months pre- 
viously he had been commissioned to be Governor of New 
Sweden,* which comprised all of present-day Delaware, western 
New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania. His instructions required 
that the Delaware River be “commanded.” For this purpose Fort 
Christina was clearly inadequate. The bold shore of the island of 
Tinicum (Essington and Lester), then extending farther into 
the Delaware River that it now does, he wisely selected as the 
site of the new capital. 

This location would enable Printz to control the river, its prox- 
imity to the Dutch Fort Nassau (Gloucester, N. J.) would facili- 
tate control of a potential enemy, and its insular position would 
make it relatively secure from Indian attack. Printz called his 
new garrison at Tinicum “New Gothenburg.”* 

Everything went wrong at New Gothenburg. The little colony 
was stricken by disease. Printz had troubles with the Indians, 
French, Dutch, and English. The community was destroyed by 
fire. The winters were bitter cold. Sweden seemed to take no in- 
terest in the colony. And Printz gave the impression of being very 
cruel.* Finally, even he could endure the situation no longer, and 
he set out for Sweden in December, 1653, leaving his domain in 
the hands of his son-in-law, John Papegoja.® 

*Dr. Sawyer has taught at both the high school and the college level, and 
is now Associate Professor of History at Pennsylvania Military College. 

1See pamphlet by the present author, The First 150 Years of Delaware 
County (Chester, Pa., 1957). Also Amandus Johnson, Jnstruction for 
Johan Printz (Philadelphia, 1930), 23. 

* Tbid., 18. 

®Samuel Hazard, Annals of Pennsylvania, 1609-1682 (Philadelphia, 
1850), 70. 

*Amandus Johnson, The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, 1638- 
1664, 2 v. (Philadelphia, 1911). B 

5 Johnson, Instruction, 192-193. Even Papegoja was miserable here. In 
1644, he had written to Sweden: “I would request that I may get . . . away 
for it is very difficult for me here. For everything that I do, I receive only 

. ungratefulness. Besides, they carry a secret hate towards me, so that 


if they would find a small fault in me, they would possibly murder me.” 
Ibid., 162. 
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About 1645, Governor Printz’s daughter, Armegot, had mar- 
ried Mr. Papegoja, who had arrived in New Sweden two years 
earlier.6 The marriage does not seem to have been a happy one, 
though the couple had five children, two girls and three boys.’ 
On August 30, 1654, Madame Papegoja moved to Tinicum (Es- 
sington) from Fort Christina (Wilmington, Del.) with her chil- 
dren and servants, and settled on her father’s estate.6 Within a 
year, however, New Sweden was in the hands of the Dutch. The 
last Swedish governor along the Delaware said of the conquerors 
that they “robbed Mr. Papegoja’s wife of all she had.’’® John 
Printz in Sweden wrote, “The wife of Johan Papegoja is... 
entirely plundered. . . . But two little Papegojas . . . she has sent 
over here (to Sweden), and they have arrived safely.’ 

About a year after the Dutch conquest of New Sweden, Mad- 
ame Papegoja petitioned the authorities at New Amsterdam that 
letters patent should be issued to her for her father’s land at 
Printzdorp (Chester) and at “Tinnakunk” (Tinicum)." She 
described the latter estate as follows: “now since three years being 
abandoned, was again covered with bushes, and the dwelling-house 
nearly destroyed by the Indians, and I have been obliged to re- 
pair it, by three Finns.’’?* 

The Dutch Governor Stuyvesant and his council, in response, 
accorded her permission, pursuant to the terms of the Swedish 
capitulation, ‘“‘to take possession” and “cultivate the lands of her 
lord and father in Printzdorp.”** Nothing was said as to Tinicum, 
but Madame Papegoja continued to live there. We learn from a 
letter written by the Dutch Vice Director William Beekman in 
1660 that she requested the right to make payment in lieu of taxes 
of a fat ox, fat hogs, bread and corn.** She complained that she 
could not move because of her investment in buildings and be- 

® Albert Cook Myers, Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware, 1630-1707 (New York, 1912), 137 

7 Johnson, Swedish Settlements, II, 686-687. 

8 [bid., II, 520. The Papegoja residence at Fort Christina was taken over 
oT = new governor (Risingh). Hence the family had to move out. Jbid., 

* Pa. Archives, Second Ser., VII, 294. 

© Johnson, Instruction, 199. 

" Pa. Archives, Second Ser., VII, 294. 

“ Hazard, op. cit., 330. The original dwelling house had been burned to 
the ground in the great fire of 1645. Johnson, /nstruction, 130. 

3 Berthold Fernow. Documents Relating to the History of the Dutch and 


Swedish Settlements on the Delaware River (Albany, 1877), 130. 
4 Hazard, op. cit., 313. 
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cause of her attachment to the Tinicum (Lutheran) church. She 
even offered lands without compensation to prospective colonists, 
but she could induce nobody to settle in her neighborhood.*® 

On May 29, 1662, however, she sold her property to one Joost 
De La Grange, who purchased the estate at Tinicum “together 
with the housing and stock thereupon, for the sum of six thou- 
sand guilders, Holland money.” One half was to be paid in cash, 
two thousand when she reached Holland, and the remaining thou- 
sand in one year thereafter. De La Grange immediately took pos- 
session of the estate, and Madame Papegoja sailed for Europe, 
arriving in Holland on July 31.*° 

The bill of exchange was presented in Amsterdam soon after- 
wards and payment was refused. The energetic woman must have 
taken immediate passage back to the New World. In November, 
she had a legal judgment against De La Grange, from which de- 
cree the defendant entered an appeal.’* Even intervention by the 
Dutch Vice Director Beekman was futile. He went to Tinicum on 
December 21 and used “every exertion to settle differences re- 
specting the protested bill of exchange but did not succeed.”** 


Governor Printz died in 1663, and a fresh difficulty was thrown 
in the way of his daughter Armegot’s collecting the money. Her 
three sisters in Sweden objected to the payment of the 3,000 
guilders still due from the purchaser until a new power of attor- 
ney had been executed by them.'® In the meantime, Armegot 
erected a house at Printz Torp (Chester).?° 


To add to Armegot’s discomfiture in prosecuting the suit, Joost 
De La Grange had set out for Holland in order to collect money 
due him there, so that he might pay her the balance of the debt. 


% Ibid., 307; Fernow, op. cit., 300. John Papegoja was rarely at home, 
being constantly on the high seas between Sweden and the New World. 
Finally, he returned to Sweden for good in 1661. His advancement in the 
Swedish Navy was rapid. He probably died at his estate known as Ramstorp 
in 1667. Myers, op. cit., 137. 

Pa. Archives, Second Ser., VII, 799. 

™ Hazard, op. cil., 342. 

8 Tbid., 342. 

” Memoirs of Long Island Historical Society, I, 183. 

Printz Torp is the Swedish spelling; Printzdorp the Dutch spelling. 
This estate in Chester at the confluence of Chester Creek and the Delaware 
River was later sold to Robert Wade, a Quaker, who erected Essex House 
there, the first dwelling place of William Penn in Pennsylvania. John Hill 
Martin, Chester, Delaware County, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1877). 
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On the way over, he became ill and died, leaving a widow and a 
minor son. His widow, Margaret, remained in possession of the 
Tinicum property. Soon afterwards (1664), the English con- 
quered the Delaware Valley, and accompanying their armed forces 
was one Andrew Carr, who subsequently married the widow." 

Apparently to forestall any action Madame Papegoja might take 
to get Tinicum, the English Governor Lovelace at New York is- 
sued on October 1, 1669, a patent to “Andrew Carr and Margaret, 
his wife, formerly the wife of Joost De La Grange, deceased, to 
confirm to them a certain island in Delaware River.” After this 
patent was granted, Andrew and his wife resided at Tinicum for 
some time without any proceeding being instituted against them. 
Then one day Margaret fell heir to an estate in Holland, and they 
all went to Europe to claim this inheritance.** 

Captain John Carr was left in charge at Tinicum as attorney 
for his brother. Within a short time after the departure of Andrew 
Carr and his family, Armegot Printz Papegoja brought suit for 
the recovery of the island. She got Governor Lovelace to summon 
Captain John Carr before a special tribunal held at New Castle. 
And there, by consent, the case was removed to the General Court 
of Assizes held at New York in 1672. The case began on Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 12, and continued until Friday afternoon, 
October 14, when upon the verdict of the jury, judgment was 
entered for the plaintiff. The Carrs were ordered to pay “the prin- 
cipal, with costs and all just damages.”** 

On March 2, 1673, Governor Lovelace appointed four commis- 
sioners to “appraise and set a value upon the island of Tinicum, 
in Delaware River.”** The commission stated that “whereas Jeuf- 
fro Armgardt Printz, alias Pappegay, did obtain a judgment upon 
the verdict of a jury, at the last general court of assizes, against 
Andrew Carr and . . . his wife, for the sum of 3,000 guilders, 
Holland money, or 300 pounds sterling, together with all due... 
costs of suit, ... they ... report that 50 pounds shall be allowed 
for interest of principal debt, leaving the other . . . costs to the 
determination of the law.” The governor confirmed the appraisal 
and the sheriff was empowered to put Madame Papegoja “into 


* Memoirs of Long Island Historical Society, I, 179. 
= Hazard, op. cit., 400. 

* Tbid., 401. 

* Tbid., 403-404. 
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possession of said land, and the stock thereupon, if not sufficient, 
levy on other property of Carr.’ 

Three years later, the renewed legal document recites that Mad- 
ame Papegoja of Upland (Chester) obtained a judgment at the 
assizes at New York in 1672, against Andrew Carr and his wife, 
for a sum for which a “special warrant of execution was granted” ; 
but that since “the same was not fully executed; at her request 
... the former execution may be renewed, the governor requires 
Sheriff Cantwell to proceed according to said judgment in what 
remains unexecuted.”*° 

On March 22, 1676, Madame Papegoja sold Tinicum Island to 
Otto Ernest Cock for 1,500 guilders, since the property was 
“very much decayed and worn out.” She also gave the power of 
attorney to the purchaser to receive possession of the estate from 
the sheriff.27 Two years later, Arnold De La Grange,** Joost’s 
son and heir, who was now of age and was traveling with his 
mother and stepfather, came to the province, and went directly to 
Tinicum to claim the island for himself. Otto Ernest Cock replied 
that he knew nothing of the matter. If De La Grange had any 
lawful claim to the estate, he ought to apply to the courts, not to 
him. If he wished to purchase the island, he could have it for 
three hundred pounds sterling, or at an agreed upon price.*® 

Thereupon, Arnold De La Grange sent a lengthy petition to 
Governor Andros in New York. Arnold told the story of the sale 
to his father, of the suit instituted against John Carr during his 
stepfather’s absence in Europe, of the misnomer Priscilla instead 
of Margaret in the title of the suit. He maintained that the judg- 
ment had been defective because it had been rendered against a 
man beyond the seas, or against a legally helpless married woman, 


* Tbid., 403-404. 

™ Tbid., 423. 

™ Memoirs of Long Island Historical Society, I, 179. 

The De La Grange family was probably a French Huguenot family 
which had lived in Holland before coming to America. Arnold was a shop- 
keeper in New York in 1679 when visited by Labadist missionaries who 
described him as “dressed up like a fop.” He seems to have held title to 
several tracts of land along the Delaware. In 1681 he moved to New Castle, 
where he owned a windmill. When William Penn arrived in that town, 
Arnold was one of the justices of the court there. In 1684-1685, he was in- 
volved in the purchase from Augustine Herrman of over 3,000 acres of land 
on the Bohemia River in southern Cecil County, Maryland, for the Commu- 
nistic settlement of the Labadists. In 1692, he was a regular inmate of that 
community, Myers, op. cit., 286. 

” Memoirs of Long Island Historical Society, I, 179. 
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and affected the vested right of a minor who had not been rep- 
resented in the case.*° 

Arnold De La Grange asked Governor Andros to assist him 
either by a hearing in equity or an order requiring Cock to refund 
the sum paid by his father. Nothing seems to have been done 
with the petition. But Arnold began a legal action against Cock 
at the Upland Court on June 14, 1681.°! The case was settled two 
years later. The plaintiff, having acquired possession of the 
estate, sold it in 1684 to Christopher Taylor, who was then subject 
to the jurisdiction of William Penn.** 

Meanwhile, Armegot Printz Papegoja was having a hard time. 
On August 23, 1672, she wrote that she lived alone and had 
only one servant. She petitioned Governor Lovelace of New York 
that she would like to have her servant exempted from military 
service, and in order to pay him she requested a liquor license. 
The English Governor replied: “I would . . . excuse her man- 
servant from ordinary attendance at trainings in the company in 
which he is enlisted, and also give her licence to distil in her own 
distilling kettle some small quantities of liquors.”** Eventually, 
Armegot returned to Sweden and died at her husband’s estate on 
November 26, 1695.** 

The colony at Tinicum had once been the capital of New 
Sweden; as time went on, it became less and less significant. On 
November 21, 1679, two Dutchmen visited the settlement and re- 
corded their impressions of the former citadel: “The southwest 
point ... is barren, scraggy, and sandy, growing plenty of wild 
onions, a weed not easily eradicated. On this point three or four 
houses are standing, built by the Swedes, a little Lutheran Church 
made of logs, and the remains of the large blockhouse, which 
served them in place of a fortress, and the ruins of some log huts. 
This is the whole of the manor.”** 


*® Fernow, op. cit., 618-619. 

= Records of Upland Court, 189. 

= Tbhid., 189. 

% Hazard, op. cil., 399. 

* Johnson, Swedish Settlements, II, 691. 

*® Dankers and Sluyter, Journal. Tinicum Township today is no longer an 
island. Since the Bow Creek area has been filled in to make way for the 
Philadelphia International Airport, Tinicum is now a peninsula. Because of 
its excellent location it has many factories, including those of the Lester 
Piano Company, the Westinghouse Corporation, and Linde Oxygen, a sub- 
division of the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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REFLECTIONS ON MORAVIAN PIETISM 


By ELizABETH ZorRB* 


OT everyone who has been crucified, burned at the stake, or 
thrown to the lions has left his mark on history. 

But John Hus did. 

John Hus was burned at the stake in Constance in July, 1415, 
and his martyr’s death had far reaching consequences—as far 
reaching as Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and Salem, North Carolina— 
cities on a continent of which Hus had never even heard. His 
death rekindled a Bohemian national religious revolt that led, 
some forty years later, to the founding of a pre-Reformation 
church, the Unitas Fratrum. Members of the Unitas Fratrum, also 
known as the Bohemian Brethren, were protestant pietists, long 
before either of these words was generally used or had acquired 
its present meaning. 

By 1550 there were three branches of the Unitas Fratrum: in 
Bohemia, in Moravia, and in Poland, with a membership of about 
200,000. About a century and a half after its founding, the Unitas 
Fratrum had a great leader and bishop, John Amos Comenius 
(1592-1670), who is best known as a pioneer of modern educa- 
tional theories, a man of universal learning, author of some two 
hundred treatises on an immense variety of subjects—scientific, 
philosophical, literary, and linguistic, as well as theological. He 
transmitted a reverence for learning and a high standard of educa- 
tion to the succeeding generations of his Moravian Brethren. Co- 
menius is known to many as the father of the elementary school, 
of the grade-school method, and of visual education. He apparently 
issued one of the first picture books ever written for children and 
his book The School of Infancy was particularly famous. 

In his Janua Linguarum Reserata (The Gate of Languages Un- 
locked) Comenius made Latin palatable to the youth of his day. 
He contributed enormously to the Moravian and Bohemian revival 


*Miss Zorb is a member of the Department of German at Vassar College. 
She was granted a Faculty Fellowship for the year 1956-57, and spent most 
of her time in Germany and Switzerland doing research on the history of 
pietism. 
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of learning in the 17th century and attracted men of caliber to the 
Unitas. He made no distinction between his work as a bishop and 
his labors as an educational reformer. The two, religion and edu- 
cation, were for him mutually indispensable. The secular and the 
sacred went hand in hand and were in his eyes equally important. 
He believed that knowledge, virtue and piety were the three re- 
quirments of man. “Man should know all things, have power over 
all things, and over himself, and should refer all things to God, 
the Source of all.” He labored unceasingly for more progressive 
and vital education and wrote with fervor on his favorite subject, 
pansophy, the correlation of all knowledge by means of a unifying 
principle. 

The Counter Reformation, inaugurated in 1621, virtually an- 
nihilated the Bohemian Brethren, and Comenius had little hope 
that his church could survive. He himself spent over thirty years 
of his life in exile as a religious refugee, moving from place to 
place to escape persecution, and more than once his entire library 
and manuscripts were burned or lost. Finally, in Amsterdam, he 
wrote out for posterity a history of his church, its origin, progress, 
discipline, and constitution and, as his last will and testament, so 
to speak, commended it to the spiritual care of the Anglican 
Church.” 

The word “pietism” became prevalent in Germany in the 17th 
century, and it is associated particularly with the names of Philip 
Jacob Spener and August Hermann Francke. It is usually said 
that pietism had its roots in England and Holland (the Puritans 
in England a whole century earlier were, in effect, a pietist group), 
but actually pietism is a spirit, an attitude, a way of life rather 
than a specific doctrine or a group movement. Pietism, like mysti- 
cism, is a powerful undercurrent of religious life and it belongs 
to many religions and to all ages. Whenever there have been groups 
within Christianity, and there have been many, that have attempted 
to revive “primitive” Christianity, they were, in all likelihood, 
pietist groups. 

For the pietist, religion is primarily and essentially a matter 
of inner spiritual experience. Pietists usually wish to raise the 
standard of church discipline instead of adjusting it to the weak- 


.M. Spinka, “Comenian Pansophic Principles,” in Church History, June, 
95 


“Al 
2S.T.D. deSchweinitz, The Moravian Episcopate (London, 1877), 7. 
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nesses of human nature. They invariably stress personal piety 
and purity of life. For them correct theology is not of primary 
importance. Church customs are good, but knowledge of God and 
love of the spirit are better. The pietists’ message throughout 
the ages has been, with only slight variations, that the Christian 
must serve in “newness of spirit and not in the oldness of the 
letter.” Like mysticism, Christian pietism crosses denominational 
lines. It is a revivalist form of Christianity, and as such is part of 
the larger religious stream that has been conveniently and rather 
fittingly called “enthusiasm.” It recurs again and again in church 
history in widely scattered movements, widely separated in time. 
It tends to be contagious and to form group movements. It often 
displays an excess of zeal that threatens church unity. Pietists 
often begin with an attempt to improve their church and later 
voluntarily or involuntarily leave it. Strict pietists have frequently 
formed one sort or another of Third Order Christians.* In their 
desire to become “primitive” Christians, like first century Chris- 
tians, they usually become puritan Christians. 

When the term “pietist” was first used in the 17th century, it 
was an expression of ridicule. Philip Spener was not pleased to 
have his followers called that. In his famous “Pia Desideria” 
(1675)* Spener protested against externalism in the Lutheran 
orthodoxy of his day, and called for greater emphasis on feeling. 
He advocated conventicles or drawing-room meetings, later known 
as “ecclesiola in ecclesia,” or little churches within the church. 
These extra-church meetings were to encourage the laity to take 
a more active part in church life, to do more Bible study, and to 
enlarge their knowledge of Christianity and their practice of 
Luther’s principle of the priesthood of all believers. They were to 
be an addition to, in no wise a substitute for, the regular church 
life. What he called for was a reforming of the Lutheranism of 
his day which had become too orthodox, too scholastic, too in- 
volved in theological hair-splitting, and too complacent. 


People must have been ready for Spener’s message, for the 


*“Third Order” or “Tertiary” generally signifies the lay members of 
some specific religious order, ie., men and women who, while remaining in 
the world and in their various professions, live spiritual lives of obedience 
to the vows taken by the cloistered members of the order. 

*A new edition of this work, “The Keystone of Pietism,” appeared re- 
cently in Germany, Pia Desideria (Herausgeber, Kurt Aland, Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1955). 
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result was a revival of devotional intensity that apparently sur- 
prised Spener himself. Like Luther, he had given impetus to a 
larger popular movement than he had anticipated. 

Into this deepened devotional climate Count Zinzendorf was 
born and reared. Spener was not only a close friend of Zinzen- 
dorf’s family, he was also the boy’s godfather. It was a pietist 
school which the young count attended in Halle from his tenth to 
his seventeenth year. This academy, whose headmaster was August 
Hermann Francke, was by all accounts a strict, austere institution, 
but what Zinzendorf learned there was that life was meant for 
service, and that wealth and rank were to be regarded as greater 
opportunities for usefulness. While there young Zinzendorf 
shocked his family by announcing that he wished to enter the 
ministry. Clerical orders for persons of high aristocratic rank 
were most uncommon in the Lutheran Church and frowned upon 
by aristocrats. Zinzendorf was soon withdrawn from the school. 
His subsequent university study at Wittenberg, the stronghold of 
Lutheran orthodoxy, did not cause him to lose interest in religion. 
It was in Wittenberg that his eyes were opened to the unhappy 
results of theological contentiousness. 

After a year spent on the customary grand tour, the young 
count, obedient to the wishes of his family, became an official at 
the Saxon court, having studied law at Wittenberg, but in private 
life he held religious drawing-room meetings for all who would 
attend. He had, just before assuming his court duties, married 
Erdmuth Dorothea, Countess von Reuss, who shared his pietist 
convictions, and who was to be a most cooperative helpmate for 
the next thirty-four years. Zinzendorf also published a weekly 
paper on the order of the English moral weeklies, called the 
Dresdner Socrates, in which he attempted to justify Christianity 
to his worldly and secular-minded colleagues in court. 

At about this time an itinerant evangelist asked Zinzendorf’s 
permission to allow some religious refugees from Moravia to 
settle on his estate. Although he little knew it, these settlers, 
some of whom were Bohemian Brethren, were to furnish him with 
his life work. They settled at the foot of the Hutberg and later be- 
came known as the Herrnhuters, meaning those under the Lord’s 
care, 

They were a zealous company of refugees for whom religion 
was of primary concern. In 1727 Zinzendorf, having resigned from 
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the court, took charge and devoted himself entirely to this rapidly 
growing fellowship that was soon to be sending missionaries to 
the far corners of the world. It is unlikely that this small group 
could have grown as rapidly as it did, had it not been for Zin- 
zendorf’s personality, driving power, organizing ability, and extra- 
ordinary liturgical gifts. Zinzendorf proved to be one of those rare 
religious geniuses whose confident faith was highly contagious, 
who seemed to spread assurance of God’s love and grace by his 
very presence, and whose influence on the spiritual life of suc- 
ceeding generations was immeasurable. 

Hus, Comenius, and Zinzendorf are the big three in the history 
of the Moravian Church. Hus unintentionally founded it, Comenius 
thought he was burying it, and Zinzendorf unknowingly helped 
to revive it. 

The pietist revival, more particularly Moravian Pietism, had a 
decided influence in the sphere of social development and also on 
the literature of its day, especially on the later Romantic move- 
ment in Europe.® Pietist poetry and hymns have won high praise 
and they enriched the literary currents of the period. Zinzendorf 
left some 2,000 hymns to posterity. It is said that he could versify 
more rapidly than he could write. A noted literary critic, Josef 
Nadler, called him the greatest impromptu poet Germany has ever 
had.® Klopstock’s Messias is probably the great German epic of 
pietism. Wieland and Schleiermacher came from pietist homes 
and were educated in pietist schools. The Sturm und Drang move- 
ment in German literature is inconceivable without the whole 
sweep of religious enthusiasm and mysticism, as typified in Johann 
Georg Hamann, who in turn so powerfully influenced Herder. 
Lessing and Herder both wrote in praise and defense of Zinzen- 
dorf. Herder praised his literary talent, his poems, and hymns. 
Varnhagen von Ense, who knew Zinzendorf personally, wrote one 
of the earliest biographies of this extraordinary count. 

In the early conventicle meetings on the continent, all manner 
of people met together, people of all professions and walks of 
life—master and servant, artisans, doctors, lawyers, aristocrats, 
students, and merchants. This intermingling of the classes was 


5 John Weinlick, “The Moravian Diaspora,” MSS Dissertation, 1951, in 
the Moravian Archives, Bethlehem, Pa. 

* Josef Nadler, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stimme und Land- 
schaften (4 vols., Regensburg, 1923), II, 395. 
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carried farthest among the Moravian Brethren, where everyone 
was called “Brother” and “Sister” regardless of their station in 
life. One of Zinzendorf’s most intimate associates was a simple 
potter, Martin Dober. 

The wig, imported from France, had immediately been discarded 
by Spener and other pietists. Luxuries, extravagances, and other 
symbols of court influence were abandoned. The absolutism of the 
German rulers, attempting to ape the French pattern, was at- 
tacked; the use of French, the court language, was dropped. In 
fact, both Latin and French were abandoned during the 18th 
century in the interest of the native idiom. Dress was likewise 
simplified among the pietists. 

A vital religious movement of any depth, however, has more 
than a temporary or strictly religious influence. Its effects are 
diffused over the whole society and culture of its day and on that 
of posterity. True to their inherited respect for education, the 
Herrnhuters in Germany and later ‘the Moravians in America, 
founded many schools, among them some of note. The very fact 
that they were so early on the scene made them pioneers in Amer- 
ican education. Zinzendorf’s daughter Benigna, who accompanied 
her father on his second journey to the New World, began a school 
for girls in this country. It is now the Moravian College for Women 
in Bethlehem, Pa. More than 7,000 girls attended it during the 
first one hundred years of its existence, and it is the oldest school 
for girls in the United States. It influenced other schools for 
women, and in 1794 Linden Hall, a seminary for girls, was opened 
in Lititz, Pa. Comenius had held that women were fully as capable 
as men and had urged their education. The Salem Female Academy, 
established in 1802, was the first girls’ academy in the South. It is 
now Salem College for Women in Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The first nursery school on American soil grew out of the neces- 
sity of caring for Moravian missionary children. By 1747 there 
were fifty infants, all under the age of five, in a special nursery 
school in Bethlehem under the direction of a J. C. Franke. A boys’ 
school was founded in 1743 in Nazareth, near by, and a number of 
Indians and a few Negroes attended. Of the 510 Moravians living 
in Bethlehem in 1756, 102 were active in missionary work and 62 
were occupied in the education of children. Zinzendorf and the 
Herrnhuters characteristically respected the simplicity of the child. 
Adults, they believed, should learn from children, as well as 
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children from adults. A child’s will was never to be “broken” but 
molded by kindness and good example. Zinzendorf expected much 
from his teachers. 

Zinzendorf’s establishment of a true Christian community at 
Herrnhut, which served as a model for the later Moravian settle- 
ments, was certainly one of his greatest achievements. It was not 
an easy task to bring harmony into that heterogeneous group of 
Moravians, Separatists, Schwenkfelders, and the others who had 
settled on his estate. Having been persecuted for their religious 
views, these people all held tenaciously to what they believed. Yet 
with tact, insight, and patience Zinzendorf was able to demonstrate 
the feasibility of surmounting confessional differences and of self- 
lessly working towards a common goal. “The Statutes of a Con- 
gregation” which he drew up, and which was agreed to by three 
hundred “Brethren” and “Sisters” in 1727, was a social experi- 
ment, “a disciplinary system at once economic, social, and re- 
ligious.” The Statutes combined the civil and ecclesiastical but it 
was in the last analysis the spirit, the quality of their fellowship, 
that made Herrnhut and the Moravian Church a genuine “koin- 
onia.” Zinzendorf’s stress on community, practical Christianity, 
the strength of group consciousness, the desire to serve, helped 
many a person out of the isolation of self-destructive individual- 
ism. In the discipline, inner harmony, and spiritual fellowship 
achieved by the Herrnhuters there is a message for modern man. 
It is also the abiding content of the Christian message. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA YEARLY MEETING 
OF PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS 


By AvBert J. WAHL* 


N MAY 22, 1853, a band of rebellious Quakers, defying their 
more conservative Hicksite brethren, crowded into the Old 
Kennett Meetinghouse in Chester County, Pa., to “consider the 
propriety” of organizing a new society to speed the general social 
progress of man. Quickly convincing themselves of the need for 
such a society, they elected officers, took the name “The Pennsyl- 
vania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends,” and wrote an 
“Exposition of Sentiments” to be broadcast to the world in ex- 
planation of their founding. In the next three days, with Joseph 
A. Dugdale and Sidney Peirce as clerks of the meeting, these 
ardent reformers completed their organization and prepared testi- 
monies on women’s rights, slavery, war, rum, capital punishment, 
and the “many evils arising from the use of Tobacco. . . .” In 
all of this work they bore in mind a principle expressed in their 
“Exposition of Sentiments’—that there was no social question 
too sacred for examination and discussion, no question on which 
human reason should yield to the authority of elevated position.’ 
Leaders of the discussions in this four-day meeting included 
Lucretia Mott, that well-known bundle of reformist energy; 
Ernestine L. Rose, zealous feminist and abolitionist ; Oliver John- 
son, veteran journalist and professional agitator for humanitarian 
projects; and Robert Purvis, well-educated mulatto now devoting 
his talents to the uplift of the Negro race in America.? Even “Gen- 
eral” Sidney Jones and his consort Fannie Lee Townshend were 


*Dr. Wahl is Professor of Social Studies at State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pa. This article is an expanded version of “The Progressive Friends of 
Longwood,” which appeared in The Bulletin of Friends Historical Associa- 
tion, vol. 42 (Spring Number, 1953). 

* Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends 
(N. Y., 1853), 3-6, and passim. Chester County Historical Society (CCHS), 
West Chester, Pa. Hereafter cited as Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings. 
come the West Chester (Pa.) American Republican, May 31, 1853, 

HS. 
*Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853), passim. 
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allowed their day in court, although they advocated doctrines so 
“peculiar” that the records fail to reveal their exact nature. We 
are told, however, that enough was said by this pair “to provoke 
the indignation of every earnest mind and amongst any other than 
a non-resistant body [they] would have been kicked out of the 
building. . . .”* 

While a local newspaper cast some aspersions on these idealists 
at Old Kennett, implying that their reach was far in excess of 
their grasp,* the Progressive Friends concluded their first general 
meeting on a note of optimism. “Reforms,” they said, “are being 
consummated with a celerity which has never before been wit- 
nessed.” There was a hope, they thought, for permanent and uni- 
versal peace. Life could be made cheerful by a “right regulation 
of our homes, by an honorable discharge of the everyday duties 
of life, a steady diligence in the acquisition of knowledge, and by 
a continued allegiance to the promptings of an enlightened con- 
science. . . .”> When Oliver Johnson offered a prayer of thanks- 
giving and praise, the “solemn silence” following it was broken 
only by expressions of congratulation at the satisfactory issue to 
which the labors of the meeting had been brought.® 

The founding of the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive 
Friends was no isolated rebellion against particularly obdurate 
conservatives in Chester County; it was but another expression 
of the general state of unrest among American Protestants in the 
period before the Civil War. The Protestant churches had become 
arenas for a most unseemly battle between those who favored 
progress “in the spirit of Christ” and those who opposed it. This 
contest, on questions of antislavery, women’s rights, and kindred 
causes, as well as on points of doctrine, brought on that phenom- 
enon of pre-Civil War days known as “Come-outerism.”* Come- 
outerism meant rebellion and a division of churches into splinter 
groups, and one of its most striking examples lay in the birth of 


* American Republican, May 31, 1853. 

“West Chester (Pa.) Village Record, May 24, 1853, CCHS. 

> Letter, Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., to a similar society in Waterloo, New 
York. Found in Proceedings of the Yearly Meeting of Congregational 
Friends. . . . Waterloo, N. Y. (Auburn, N. Y., 1853), 5. Friends Historical 
Library (FHL), Swarthmore College. Hereafter cited as Waterloo Y.M. 
Cong. Frds., Proceedings. 

°Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853), 10. 

™Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Cheerful Yesterdays (Boston [c. 1898]), 
119. Hereafter cited as Higginson, Cheerful Yesterdays. 
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the Progressive Friends from the body of Hicksite Quakerism. 
Starting in 1848,° and continuing for some years thereafter, yearly 
meetings in the northern and midwestern states were shaken by 
what the Pennsylvania Freeman called a “moral earthquake.’ 
Rebel meetings—variously called Congregational Friends, Progres- 
sive Friends, or Friends of Human Progress—were formed in 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Michigan. They all claimed 
to be throwing off the authority and formalism of superior church 
bodies to return to the liberty and simplicity of primitive Quaker- 
ism,'° and they were all condemned most heartily by conservatives. 
Such reform meetings, said the elders in the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, were places where progress was a “beast of many heads 
and horns,” and where people were “heaping to themselves teachers 
of man’s making having itching ears and clamorous tongues. . . .”"* 

By 1852 the tension between the progressive and conservative 
factions in the Old Kennett area of Western Quarterly Meeting 
had reached the breaking point. Leaders of the progressive group 
were now being disowned for daring to “mix” with non-Quakers 
in antislavery meetings ;'* there was argument as to which group 
had the true right to use the meetinghouses within the Western 
Quarter,’ and one man (Oliver Johnson) was arrested for speak- 
ing on a reform subject in a meeting for worship.** Finally, in the 
summer of 1852 the liberal group appointed a committee to sub- 
mit their grievances to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting as the court 
of last resort.'® Here they were met with a cooler but no less ef- 
fective hostility, and their list of grievances was tabled. 


8 Waterloo Y.M. Cong. Frds., Proceedings (1853), 21. 

*September 14, 1848, FHL. 

® Waterloo Y.M. Cong. Frds., Proceedings (1851), 9; ibid. (1853), 21; 
Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853), 42; ibid. (1857), 40; Minutes 
[and] Proceedings of Green Plain (Ohio) Annual Meeting of Friends... 
(Springfield, Ohio, 1848), 1 FHL. Hereafter cited as Green Plain Y.M: 
Cong. Frds., Minutes and Proceedings. 

“Western (Ohio) Quarterly Meeting (Hicksite) Minutes, Eighth 
Month 13, 1850, FHL. 

*By May 1, 1852, William Barnard, Jonathan Lamborn, and Eusebius 
Barnard had been disowned; by 1858 thirty-four persons had suffered the 
same fate. Disownments from Kennett Monthly Meeting, 1851-1858, Long- 
wood Records, Miscellaneous Papers, FHL. 

* West Chester (Pa.) Jeffersonian and Democratic Herald, June 15, 1852, 
CCHS; Kennett Monthly Meeting (Hicksite) Minutes, Eighth Month 5, 
1851, FHL; ibid., First Month 6, 1852, Second Month 3, 1852. 

* American Republican, June 15, 1852; Village Record, June 22, 1852. 
‘ms Western (Pa.) Quarterly Meeting (H) Minutes, Fifth Month 1, 1852, 
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Returning to Chester County, the committee reported on their 
treatment in Philadelphia to a group of the liberals. No other 
way was left open, they thought, than to form a separate yearly 
meeting as a relief from oppression. This recommendation threw 
the assembled Hicksites into such “lively exercises” that other and 
more routine business was left undone. The group did not dissolve, 
however, until another committee had been appointed to issue a 
call for a general religious conference to consider the advisability 
of establishing an independent body.'® 


To those people, however, who thought the new society orig- 
inated in a mere family quarrel among the Hicksites on such 
specific issues as antislavery or feminism, the Progressives gave 
emphatic answer. It was much deeper and broader than that, they 
said: the revolt was a religious upheaval, an expression of a basic 
conflict between religious authority and religious freedom, as well 
as a conflict on the meaning and expression of Christianity.’ 
Writing to compatriots in New York, they said they were “tired 
of the lifeless round of ceremonial . . . observances” to which they, 
in common with the “popular sects,” were subjected. “Our intui- 
tions were outraged by the terrible wrongs inflicted upon Chris- 
tendom by the machinery of creed, discipline, and ritual. . . .”'S 
Feeling so oppressed, they had resolved to throw off the authority 
of the Hicksite elders to start a free church; they had determined 
to form a Religion of Humanity which would serve God by serv- 
ing man. Their group, they promised, would be a Christian 
democracy in which infidelity to the established churches would 
be interpreted as “fidelity [sic] to the teachings of Christ in works 
of mercy.”?® 


Following these democratic principles, the Progressive Friends 
were organized in the loosest possible way; the greatest freedom 
was to be allowed each member. Everyone was invited to join, 
without regard to sex, race, or condition of life. The only test of 
membership would be the desire to “illustrate their faith in God, 


 Ibid., Tenth Month 30, 1852. 

7“Call for a General Religious Conference,” Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Pro- 
ceedings (1853), 3-4; “Exposition of Sentiments,” ibid., 12-26. 

18 Waterloo Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853), 4. 

* Joseph A. Dugdale [n.p.], to Cassius M. Clay [n.p., n.d.], Dugdale 
MSS, FHL. Compare Village Record, June 6, 1854; Waterloo Y.M. Cong. 
Frds., Proceedings (1852), 4. 
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not by assent to a creed, but by lives of purity, and by works of 
beneficence and charity to mankind.”*° 

In view of such liberality it is understandable that the Pro- 
gressives’ own temple of reform, erected at nearby Longwood in 
1854-55," attracted a great variety of people, each with his or 
her pet recipe for improving human happiness. Here a tall, gaunt 
ex-slave named Sojourner Truth raised her bony arms in prayer 
for the liberation of her race; here C. C. Burleigh, distinguished 
for his long hair and unkempt beard, ranted and raved about the 
world’s sins. Small wonder, with abolitionists, spiritualists, 
phrenologists, vegetarians, and Bloomerites in attendance,** that 
the conservatives in Chester County called Longwood the place 
where “long-haired men and short-haired women” plotted revolu- 
tion, where crack-brained reformers held forth without let or 
hindrance.** However, as one attendant at Longwood was to 
record in his memoirs, “without a little crack somewhere, a man 
could hardly do his duty to the times.”** ; 

Perhaps, on the other hand, these Progressives were called 
“cracked” because their testimonies on such topics as slavery, war, 
sectarianism, and the position of women contained a good deal 
of truth. Indeed, the pursuit of truth, no matter where the search 
led or whom the truth hurt, was a fundamental aspect of Longwood 
activity. Lucretia Mott’s slogan, “Truth for Authority, not Au- 
thority for Truth,” was to be found on the cover pages of many 
Progressive Proceedings.*> And J. Williams Thorne, long active 
in reform, now rests in the Longwood Cemetery under a headstone 


Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853), 5 
= ge (1855), 55’ West Chester (Pa.) Jeffersonian, May 5, 1855. CCHS. 
Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853-1860), passim. Sidney Jones 
‘oi Fannie Lee Townshend (mentioned above in connection with the first 
meeting at Old Kennett) were a constant trial to Joseph A. Dugdale and 
other Progressive leaders. Apparently their “peculiar doctrine,” called 

“coarse, vulgar, [and] indelicate” by Dugdale, was concerned with some 
aspect of “physiology.” American Republican, May 30, 1854. Compare ibid., 
May 22, 1855; ibid., May 20, 1856. 

* Conservatives in nearby weet Chester suggested that the saner members 
of the Progressive-Friend community erect a “snug little Asylum” for their 
insane, in which strait jackets would restrain the inmates. “A Philanthropic 
Proposition,” American Republican, September 25, 1855; “A Keeper for the 
Institution,” ibid., October 21, 1855. 

* Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Contemporaries o“~ [c 1899]), 329. 
Hereafter cited as Higginson, Contemporaries. See P a. Y.M. Prog. Frds., 
BB gs (1859), 10, 11, for Higginson’s part in Longwood activity. 

M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853-1863). See the unbound copies 
of on aad. CCHS. 
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bearing the proud epitaph: “Here lies a man who wasn’t afraid 
to tell the truth as he believed it.” 

The belief that truth might be found by the free exercise of 
human reason, and that the “true Protestant right of private judg- 
ment” was based upon it, were but leading aspects of the Progres- 
sive philosophy. Other beliefs included primitive Christianity, the 
doctrine of the Inner Light, the natural rights of man, and the 
idea that human progress was as inevitable as a law of nature.*® 
Still, as the people at Longwood saw it, their job was to hasten 
what nature would work out anyway; they agreed most heartily 
with Emerson when he asked, “What is a man born for, but 
to be a Reformer, a Remaker of what man has made. . . ?”*? 

This philosophy was optimistic; it aimed at happiness; and the 
Progressives at Longwood did their best to make their meetings 
occasions for joy and laughter as well as for the more serious 
business of rescuing the slave, the drunkard, and the victim of 
tobacco. The big annual spring meetings, lasting three or four 
days, were opportunities for “social worship,” as they called it; 
and the hundreds of people attending these functions found pleas- 
ure in picnics, concerts, and congregational singing.** This was 
contrary to old-style Quakerism, of course. While some of the 
traditional Quakers showed a certain wry humor (one old Quaker 
was reported to have said, “I can’t die for the life of me”), the 
Society of Friends as a whole frowned upon levity, and especially 
upon music in the church. Indeed, the importance given music and 
laughter by the Progressive Friends marks their one notable de- 
parture from primitive Quakerism.*® 

If not like the original Quakers on the subject of music, the 
Progressives were very much like the Founding Fathers in their 


* Waterloo Y.M. Cong. Frds., Proceedings (1852), 4-7, and passim. Com- 
pare the “Basis of Religious Association,” ibid. (1853), 21-24; “Exposition 
of Sentiments,” Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853), 12-26. 

™ “Man the Reformer,” in Mark Van Doren, ed., The Portable Emerson 
(N. Y., 1946), 83. ’ 

*% Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853-1863), passim; William L. 
Fisher, Progressive Friends (“Wakefield,” 1856), 3, 4, CCHS. When the 
Longwood Meetinghouse was dedicated by Theodore Parker in 1855, the 
Hutchinson Family, a band of professional singers often heard at reform 
conventions, closed the ceremonies with “Coming Right Along; or Right 
Over Wrong.” Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1855), 57. 

See Frederick B. Tolles, Meeting House and Counting House .. . 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1948), 8, 9, for the puritanical attitude of the early 
Quakers. 
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evangelism. The annual meetings at Longwood had an evangelistic 
quality in their fervent pleas to be good and do good; this same 
spirit of carrying the good word was shown in the smaller weekly 
meetings*® and on the occasions when individuals or small groups 
representing Longwood held missionary meetings in such places 
as the Millersville State Normal School, in Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, or in wooded groves in Bucks and Chester counties. Here, 
as at Longwood, speakers exhorted, professional singers swayed 
the crowd in camp-meeting style, and tracts on reform subjects 
were distributed.*t With these and other techniques, Longwood’s 
influence went far afield.*? 

Few questions considered by the Progressive Friends attracted 
so many people or excited so much strong language as the struggle 
for women’s rights. Longwood was often the scene of women’s 
rights meetings—meetings at which the fiery Lucretia Mott, young 
Anna E. Dickinson, or Hannah Darlington might be seen ad- 
dressing crowds in what the conservatives called a “most unlady- 
like manner.” William Lloyd Garrison might be urging a packed 
house to flood the Pennsylvania legislature with petitions for 
equality of women with men in property rights and educational 
opportunities ; outside the house Fannie Lee Townshend might be 
haranguing the milling throng on more esoteric doctrine while 
Sidney Jones distributed copies of the Monthly Jubilee.** Here, we 
may be sure, the famous “Woman’s Declaration of Independence”’ 


* In the interim between the big annual meetings, usually held late in May 
or early in June, regular meetings for the Progressive brand of worship 
were held at Longwood on Sunday mornings. On these occasions anyone 
from a regularly ordained minister to an expert on horticulture might be 
the featured speaker. Jeffersonian, June 25, 1859, and April 6, 1861; Village 
Record, February 14, 1860; American Republican, July 21, 28, 1857. 

* Jeffersonian, September 11 and February 5, 1859; American Republican, 
June 30, 1857; Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1859), 44. 

“Tn the interval between the annual sessions of 1857 and 1858 twenty-six 
missionary meetings had been held in twelve different places; in 1858 the 
Yearly Meeting appointed a committee of sixty-four people to proselytize 
for reform in Ohio, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, Indiana, and Iowa 
through personal visits, letters, or through any means that came to hand. 

a. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1858), 11-17. 

* James Monaghan, Longwood Progressive Friends and the Darlingtons, 
Papers about Longwood, Longwood Collection, FHL; Pa. Y.M. Prog. 
Frds., Proceedings (1857), 4-15; ibid. (1862), $ if ibid. (1866), 5. The 
author’s research has failed to find the exact character of the VM onthly Jubi- 
lee mentioned above; he suspects, however, that it contained ideas similar to 
those found in Stephen Pearl Andrews’ Free Love Advocate. See Kennett 
Square (Pa.) Free Press, October 30, 1855, CCHS. 
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was read and re-read. Here the women counted off their many 
wrongs at the hands of men. 

Not the least of these wrongs were those arising from the use 
of alcohol and tobacco. These reformers, like the absolutists they 
were, made many intemperate demands for abstinence; many a 
petition was sent to Harrisburg urging a prohibition law like the 
one adopted by the State of Maine. It made little difference to 
them that such laws were sumptuary laws. They countered vigor- 
ously with arguments that alcoholic beverages were an economic 
waste, were wreckers of homes and of health.** On the subject 
of tobacco the housewives at Longwood protested most vehemently, 
saying “it was they who suffered.” Their motto was, “Chew not, 
smoke not, snuff not.”*® 

In 1860 the Longwood Progressives were reminded by A. D. 
Mayo, pastor of the Independent Church in Albany, New York, 
that all this agitation was only the preliminary stage in general 
uplift. The central—the most vital stage in improvement—was 
that of education, the speaker calling it “God’s great secret of 
reform.”** The Progressive Friends had long been concerned with 
the question, and came up with the conclusion that a proper edu- 
cation for the world’s peoples would indeed solve all problems. 
This proper education, they thought, would be both practical and 
liberal, for boys and girls, and it would aim to train the whole 
being through a blending of physical and mental labor.** 

Education was the best remedy for crime, these Progressives 
thought, but they also saw the relation between poverty and crime. 
Indeed, they were most proper environmentalists when they 
claimed that the criminal was usually the victim of social circum- 
stances beyond liis control. Society owed the criminal a debt, a 
debt to be discharged through instruction in a gainful trade or 
occupation, and through kind treatment while he was in jail. 


* Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853-1860), passim; West Chester 
(Pa.) Independent Herald, February 9, May 18, 1854, CCHS; Kennett 
Quarterly Meeting of — Friends. Minutes, Ninth Month 2, 
= Month 2, 1854, 

a. Y.M. Prog. Frds, Seales (1859), 33. 

= Tid. (1860), 17-32 

* Thid. (1856), 9; ibid. (1857), 38; ibid. (1858), 10, 39; ibid. (1859), 31, 
32. Longwood was also the scene of lyceum meetings in 1855, The famous 
Holbrook Lyceum met there on October 28; in December a Dr. Hayes lec- 
tured there on the Arctic regions. Free Press, October 30, 1855; Independent 
Herald, December 22, 1855. 
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Finally, in view of the manifest failure of the code of an eye for 
an eye in stopping crime, the Progressives advocated the abolition 
of capital punishment, sending many petitions to the Pennsylvania 
Assembly for this purpose. No man was so bad that he was beyond 
rescue; each man, even a murderer, had a right to life.*® 

The Progressive interest in the organized peace movement before 
the Civil War was but an extension of this humane attitude. Like 
the original Quakers, the Friends at Longwood were pacifists— 
so much so that they joined Congregational Friends in Ohio in 
petitioning Congress for the abolition of West Point, all military 
schools, the Army and the Navy, and all fortifications.*® Like 
their co-worker William L. Garrison, many of these Progressives 
had anarchical tendencies, refusing to support the constitution of 
the United States or the officials sworn to uphold it. The constitu- 
tion, in their words, was “based upon violence and sustained by 
the sword,” and it sanctioned slavery. Since war was inherently 
sinful, all preparations for war, and “every national flag,” should 
be abolished forthwith as the “sources of corruption, misrule, pride, 
and lust of dominion. . . .”*° When the Civil War came, these 
Progressives remained true to their pacifism, even if the war 
promised to put down the hated slavocracy and free the Negro 
from bondage. 

The Progressive hatred of the slavocracy was only one aspect 
of a general hatred of special privileges and authority. They were 
especially critical of the special privileges bestowed by great wealth, 
saying it was the reformer’s duty to labor for a greater equality, 
and halt the “tendency of the age to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer.’’*' Like so many Northern farmers, the Progressives 
were opposed to land monopoly, advocating free homesteads in 
the West for those who earned them with honest labor. Their 
argument here was based upon a part of the natural-rights theory, 
the belief that everyone had a right to a fair share of nature’s 
bounty.** At a time when Marxian socialism was beginning to 


* Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1854), 8; (1855) 14, 15; (1859) 
34. William Logan Fisher, one of the Longwood “regulars,” had written a 
book on Pauperism and Crime as early as 1834. Anna D. Hallowell, ed., 
James and Lucretia Mott, Life and Letters (N. Y., 1884), 117. 

® Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853), 10. Compare Green Plain 
Y.M. Cong. Frds., Minutes and Proceedings (1849), 4, 6; ibid. (1850), 6. 

“Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1857), 15. 

“ Tbid. (1859), 35. 

“Tbid. (1856), 10; (1859), 36. 
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enter American thought, they sympathized with the rising labor 
movement ; they told the captains of industry to stop the exploita- 
tion of the workers; they said that these industrial leaders were 
only stewards placed over wealth for the greater good of all.** 
Like Karl Marx, they advocated a graduated income tax (a meas- 
ure which was adopted by Congress in the Civil War period) ; 
they favored heavier inheritance taxes and urged the adoption of 
other direct taxation, so that “the people may realize what it costs 
them to be governed; and know why, and for what, so much is 
expended.’’** 


While their advocacy of such ideas invited charges that they 
were dangerous “crackpots” and socialistic levellers, perhaps they 
were hated most by conservative Pennsylvanians for their asso- 
ciation with the Garrisonian wing of the antislavery movement.*® 
When the Progressives were organized, the antislavery workers 
had split into two camps. The more moderate majority followed 
James Gillespie Birney and Theodore D. Weld, believing in grad- 
ual emancipation by political action. The violent, absolutist minor- 
ity followed Garrison and Wendell Phillips. Supporting Garrison, 
the Longwood reformers believed in immediate emancipation 
without compensation to slaveowners, but they put their trust in 
moral suasion alone, refusing in most cases to join a political 
party. If all else failed, they recommended secession of the free 
states from the union, since association with slaveholders was a 
sin. Convinced that the fugitive slave laws were immoral, they 
saw nothing wrong in helping fugitive slaves on their way to 
Canada, though this aid imperiled the lives and property of any- 
one caught in violation of the law.*® The homes of Progressive 
Friends became. stations on the Underground Railroad, while 
Chester County became criss-crossed with escape routes over 


*Thid. (1859), 35, 36. 

“Tbhid. (1856), 10, 11. 

“Garrison was one of the “visiting artists” at Longwood Yearly Meeting 
on several occasions. Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1857), 13-15; 
ibid. (1862), 8. 

“Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853-1863), passim. Some Pro- 
gressive Friends, as members of a society of individualists, did favor politi- 
cal action against slavery and condemned the violent language of the Gar- 
risons. Village Record, October 30, 1860; Jeffersonian, February 16, 1861. 
In 1863, when much of the friction between the “gradualists” and “immedi- 
atists” had gone, Theodore D. Weld—“our beloved friend”’—read a paper 
at Longwood on “Truth and its Hindrances.” Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Pro- 
ceedings (1863), 5-9. 
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which thousands of fugitives were helped on their way to free- 
dom.** 

Such assistance was, of course, a direct violation of both the let- 
ter and the spirit of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, and Progres- 
sive Friends found that violation of the law was especially dan- 
gerous after this date. Castner Hanway and Elijah Lewis, im- 
plicated in the famous Christiana Riot in Lancaster County, were 
indicted on a charge of treason against the United States for al- 
legedly “obstructing officers in arresting fugitives, [and] rescuing 
prisoners from custody. .. .”** After three months in the Moya- 
mensing Prison in Philadelphia, they were acquitted with the 
help of Thaddeus Stevens, who served as their chief counsel.*® 

While Castner Hanway managed to have himself cast in the 
role of a martyr to the antislavery cause, claiming the affair had 
ruined him financially,®° perhaps the most widely publicized mar- 
tyrdom involved Passmore Williamson, another Progressive 
Friend. Williamson was thrown into Moyamensing Prison for re- 
fusing to divulge the hiding place of some slaves he had helped 
escape from a ship tied up at a Philadelphia wharf. He straight- 
way became the darling of the abolitionists. While in jail he re- 
ceived many letters of sympathy. In addition to those from Long- 
wood Friends, he was heartened by letters from Lewis Tappan 
and Thomas Wentworth Higginson, from Mary Grew of the 
Female Anti-Slavery Society of Philadelphia, and from a faculty 
committee of Oberlin College. He also received many visitors, in- 


“Identification of Progressive Friends as workers on the Underground 
Railroad is possible through the comparison of the names appearing in the 
Progressive Friend Proceedings (1853-1863), with the names given in spe- 
cial studies of Underground activity. The latter sources also indicate the lo- 
cation of “stations” and routes on the Railroad. See Robert C. Smedley, 
History of the Underground Railroad in Chester and the Neighboring Coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania (Lancaster, Pa., 1883); hereafter cited as Smedley, 
Underground Railroad; Marianna G. Brubaker, “The Underground Rail- 
road,” Lancaster County Historical Society, Papers and Addresses, XV 
(1911), 95-119; William Still, Underground Railroad (Philadelphia, 1872). 
Hereafter cited as Still, Underground Railroad. 

“David R. Forbes, A True Story of the Christiana Riot (Quarryville, 
Pa., 1898), passim; W. U. Hensel, “The Christiana Riot and the Treason 
Trials of 1851,” Lancaster Co. Hist. Soc., Papers and Addresses, XV (Oc- 
tober 1911) ; American Republican, September 16, 23, 1851; ibid., October 7, 
1851; ibid., November 4, 1851. 

* Smedley, Underground Railroad, 59, 64, 87, 88. 

© Pennsylvania Freeman, May 18, 1854, Hanway, aided by the Progres- 
sive Friends, sent a petition to the United States Congress asking for “relief 
from [the] pecuniary embarrassment” incurred by his trial. Kennett Quar- 
terly Meeting Progressive Friends, Minutes, Ninth Month 2, 1854, FHL. 
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cluding reformers from the antislavery headquarters in Philadel- 
phia and the Deaf and Dumb Institute. Even Adin Ballou came 
down from the Hopedale Community in Milford, Massachusetts, 
to pay his respects.°* Thomas Curtis, one of the charter members 
of the Progressive Friends, soon advertised that his Philadelphia 
bookstore had for sale a fine portrait of Passmore Williamson, 
“taken from life in the Cell in which he [was] confined... .” The 
cost was fifty cents a copy—two dollars if a gold frame was de- 
sired.*? After some months, the judge who had committed him to 
prison could no longer face the rising tide of adverse public opin- 
ion and ordered Williamson liberated. Williamson promptly sued 
His Honor for false imprisonment.** 

The most effective worker in the Underground, and the real 
martyr among the Progressive Friends, was Thomas Garrett, 
iron merchant and tool maker of Wilmington, Delaware. His 
Underground work had been interrupted as early as 1848, when he 
was a defendant in a fugitive-slave suit before Chief Justice 
Taney in the United States Circuit Court sitting in New Castle, 
Delaware. The three-day trial resulted in even heavier damages 
than the plaintiff had asked, so heavy as to wipe Garrett out. At 
the age of sixty he had to try to rebuild his fortune, a venture in 
which he was soon successful.5* But his interest in business, and 
his punishment by the court, did not deter him from continuing 
his assistance to escaping slaves. Indeed, he considered the heavy 
penalty as a license to carry on this work for the rest of his life. 
By 1857, when he was in his sixty-eighth year, Garrett had as- 
sisted 2,072 slaves to freedom.*® 

To help fugitives was emancipation by retail; what these re- 
formers really wanted was wholesale emancipation. Accordingly, 
in 1862, after long years of fruitless agitation for this universal 
freedom, the Longwood Friends decided to make a personal ap- 
peal to President Lincoln. A delegation from Longwood called on 
him at the White House during the third week of June, an inter- 


™ [John K. Kane] Case of Passmore Williamson . . . (Philadelphia, 
1856), 3-21, CCHS. Compare American Republican, July 31, 1855; Pass- 
more Williamson’s Letters, CCHS. 

52 Independent Herald, November 17, 1855. 

% Free Press, November 6, 13, 1855; American Republican, September 
30, 1856. 

% Still, Underground Railroad, 624-627. 

% William Wistar Comfort, “Thomas Garrett’s Letters To Two Ladies in 
Britain,” Delaware History, IV (1950), 38, 47. 
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view having been arranged by Senator David Wilmot of Pennsyl- 
vania. Lincoln received them courteously, remarking that it was a 
relief to meet people who were not applicants for office. He said 
“his chief trouble was with that class of persons.” But when he 
had heard the Progressive plea for immediate and universal 
emancipation, he countered by saying he could not enforce the Con- 
stitution in the South at that time. “How would a decree of 
emancipation be any more effective?” he asked.** 

When, in the fullness of time, the slaves were emancipated, the 
general reform movement suffered a general collapse. Abolition- 
ism, the mother of reforms, was gone, and the survivors found it 
hard to carry the torch in the moral darkness of the Gilded Age. 
Reform societies disintegrated almost everywhere; now people 
found it expedient to submit to the spirit and practices of the 
times, an attitude so well expressed in Lewis Mumford’s phrase, 
“the pragmatic acquiescence.” Now even Moncure D. Conway, 
once so hot to realize the ideal, was saying, “we must idealize 
the real.” If such a man could abandon his hope of reforming 
and recreating the imperfect world of General Grant, if he could 
so rationalize the evils of his day—then indeed, in Mumford’s 
memorable phrase, “the guts of idealism were gone.”** 

But not all idealism withered and died in the days of “Boss” 
Tweed and Roscoe Conkling: here and there small groups re- 
vived their agitation, the Progressive Friends of Pennsylvania 
among them. While the breath of war had caused the cancellation 
of the big annual meeting in 1861, succeeding meetings resumed 
familiar practices. Remnants of the old clan continued to “solve” 
social problems, and new “visiting artists” were invited to air un- 
popular opinions before a sympathetic audience. Susan B. An- 


*® Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1862), 8, 15-19. Compare Village 
Record, July 1, 1862. Lincoln’s rejection of the Progressive appeal incensed 
Lucretia Mott, we may be sure; even after Lincoln’s preliminary emanci- 
pation announcement in September 1862, she was still very critical of him. 
The trouble with Lincoln, she said (quoting Robert Dale Owen), was that 
he lacked “that ‘inward impulse’ without which no reformer had ever had 
firmness to achieve anythg. ” Letter to - Wright, Auburn, N. Y.], 
Eleventh Month 20, 1862, Mott MSS, 

= Lewis Mumford, “The Pragmatic (a= ee in Gail Kennedy, ed., 
Pragmatism and American Culture (Boston [c. 1950]), 36-49. Moncure D. 
Conway took an enthusiastic part in Longwood activities in 1856. Fisher, 
Progressive Friends, 5. It should be added that the writer has been unable 
to find any evidence that the Congregational or Progressive Friends, start- 
ing out so bravely in New York, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Michigan in the 
late forties and ’fifties, were able to survive the Civil War period. 
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thony, Anna E. Dickinson, and Lucy Stone offered speeches and 
led discussions on universal suffrage in the post-war years. In 
1890 Terrence V. Powderly spoke on the problems of labor. 
Henry George explained his single tax in 1894, and in 1902 Anna 
H. Shaw outlined her concept of strength of character. In 1903, 
a half-century of reform effort was climaxed by the Golden An- 
niversary célebration, to be held in memory by the issuance of 
Proceedings bound in impressive gold-hued cover pages.** 

By this time, however, there were signs of decline in Longwood 
affairs. Whereas the original yearly meetings had lasted for three 
or four days, now even in an anniversary year, two days were 
considered sufficient. The early Proceedings were rather bulky 
booklets full of long speeches and much discussion; by the early 
nineteen hundreds these reports were pathetically thin. Sometimes 
several Proceedings were bound into one cover, apparently for 
the sake of economy. Finally, in 1906 the Yearly Meeting decided 
to abandon formal publication of its doings, except for the print- 
ing of program sheets to be distributed at the time of the annual 
session.®° 

In spite of Longwood’s mild renaissance after World War I, 
under the able leadership of such people as Jesse H. Holmes and 
Sarah D. Chambers, the group decided to disband in 1940 after 
‘ eighty-eight years of existence as an independent reform organi- 
zation.*° The meetinghouse was sold to Pierre S. DuPont for 
“more than could have been obtained at public sale. . . .”* Its fur- 
nishings were sold at nominal prices to individuals and to insti- 
tutions like the Cheyney Teachers College (for Negroes) and the 
Chester County Historical Society.**? The meetinghouse was left 
to stand on the fringe of the DuPont estate, where visitors to the 
famous Longwood Gardens can still see the modest white struc- 
ture as a pale reminder of bygone agitation. 


Any attempt to evaluate the place and meaning of the Progres- 


Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1866-1903), passim. 

® See the paperback copies of the Longwood Proceedings (1853-1860; 
1862-1906) in the Longwood Collection, CCHS. Some program sheets are 
also to be found here, as well as in the Longwood folders of FHL. 

© Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., “The Eighty-Eighth And Last Yearly Meeting” 
(program, 1940), Longwood Collection, CCHS. 

“ Chester County Deed Book 0-20, vol. 486, p. 362. Recorder of Deeds 
Office, Court House, West Chester, Pa. 

®Kennett Square (Pa.) Kennett News and Advertiser, September 20, 
1940. 
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sive Friends in American history would of course be greatly in- 
fluenced by one’s predilections for liberalism or conservatism, as 
well as by one’s religious persuasion. This society was born out 
of the eternal tension between liberty and authority, out of the 
conflict between those panting for progress and those basking in 
the warm comfort of the status quo. Essentially a religious re- 
volt, it was, like all religious reforms, an effort to return to first 
principles—the original principles of Christ and of the founders 
of the Society of Friends. The words and actions of the Progres- 
sive Friends showed that the movement represented the confluence 
of the same four elements—mysticism, prophetism, perfection- 
ism, and universalism—which had made primitive Quakerism such 
a potent religion. Like George Fox and William Penn, these Pro- 
gressives were activists, enthusiasts; like the founders, they were 
moved by the Inner Light to defy the forces of clerical and sec- 
ular authority in their efforts to achieve a Christian democracy. 
Believing that “Good works are the outward, and faith the inward 
life of man,’’** they elevated their many reform projects into sac- 
raments in the Religion of Humanity. 

Any movement, of course, may be judged by its results. These 
Progressives were essentially gadflies trying to sting the public 
consciousness to a sense of error. Functioning as agitators and 
moral educators, they pointed the way to reforms to be achieved 
by others. Perhaps they might have achieved more if they had 
not put almost everything on a high moral plane, thereby forcing 
their opponents into an angry defensive position. Perhaps they 
spread themselves too thin by pursuing a multitude of reform 
projects. Perhaps also they asserted individualism too much by 
their general refusal to use political parties as instruments for 
reform. Still, their example suggests what seems to be a fair 
question: would not social progress be better served if we sub- 
sidized more forums in the Longwood pattern, where social prob- 
lems might be given a full and free airing, and where evaluations 
of the status quo might be encouraged in the spirit of a “loyal 
opposition”? 


®In an advertisement in the Independent Herald, April 6, 1854. 

















FRONTIER DAYS: 


ANSAUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
CHAUNCEY BROCKWAY 


Epitep By JAMEs W. SILvER* 


Started on our journey’ Nov 5th 1817, and arrived at Pike 
Township (now Jay Township)* December 3rd 1817. The next 
day, December 4th was my 24th birthday, and on that day, I se- 
lected the location for our cabin. We were 13 days making the 
first 300 miles by wagon, coming by way of Tioga Point, on the 
north Branch of the Susquehanna River, thence up Towanda 
Creek, then down the Lycoming Creek to a point at, or near Wil- 
liamsport, on the West Branch of the Susquehanna River.’ The 
Lycoming Creek is a large stream at its mouth. We had to ford 
it some 24 times, and the water was very high, nearly swimming 
the horses, and floating the wagons down stream, made our cross- 
ings very dangerous. From this point our journey was directly 


*Professor Silver has been a member of the history faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi since 1936. Born in Rochester, N. Y., he moved with 
his parents to North Carolina, where he was graduated from the state uni- 
versity. He received his doctorate from Vanderbilt University, and is the 
author of Edmund P. Gaines: Frontier General. 


1 This authentic account of the Pennsylvania frontier was written by Chaun- 
cey Brockway, son of Consider and Keziah Ferry Brockway, who was born 
December 4, 1793, in Galway, Saratoga County, N. Y. His wife, Rhoda 
Nichols Brockway, was born April 8, 1797, in Burlington, Otsego County, 
N. Y. They were married in 1816 at Broadalbin, Montgomery County, N. Y., 
by Rhoda’s father, the Rev. Jonathan Nichols. The families of both parents 
moved to Clearfield (now Elk) County, Pa., shortly after the beginning of 
this memoir. z 

* Then Clearfield (now Elk) County. 


*It was approximately one hundred miles from Tioga to the end of the 
wagon road at the Great Island (Lock Haven). Traveling by the route de- 
scribed, under the conditions then prevailing, the Brockways could easily have 
taken thirteen days. There existed a better wagon road from Towanda to 
Muncy by the Genesee Road, but that was less direct, with steep climbs, and a 
dangerous ford at Hillsgrove. The route described is the old Sheshequin 
Path, formerly a favorite route of the Indians. It was comparatively short, 
had easy grades, and no bad ford. To take a wagon over a route not fully 
widened was difficult but by no means impossible. The first settlers at the 
head of Pine Creek took wagons over the old Indian path, going into the 
creek when the path was too narrow, as Brockway appears to have done 
in the Lycoming Valley. 
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up the Susquehanna River, and its branches, by way of Jersey 
Shore and Pine Creek. 

The high water had carried off the ferry boat, and we were 
obliged to ford the stream, and the high water caused the horses 
to swim and floated down stream quite a distance, and we suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shore, but were near drowned. But this was 
the last day with our wagons, for we came to the end of the 
wagon road, near this place, where Lock Haven is now located. 
From this point up the river was a pack-horse road for travelers 
and frieght [sic] was taken up the stream in canoes or Indian dug- 
outs made from the pine trees, and propelled by two men push- 
ing them with hand-socket poles. 

For a time we put our goods into a small boat that was going 
as far as Sinnemahoning Creek. This boat was pushed by eight 
men and one man to steer it. A part of their freight was a barrel 
of whiskey, from which the boatmen drank very freely, having 
to land and tie up for every drink, their progress was very slow 
which was very annoying and expensive to us. When we left our 
wagons, we . . . had about 100 miles more to go before reaching 
our lands. After shipping our goods on the little boat, Mrs Brock- 
way took her satchell in her hand, and I took our baby (Louisa)* 
then between seven and eight months old, in my arms and we 
started, resolutely, on our journey . . . up the river, on foot, fol- 
lowing the little path on the river bank. We had to keep near the 
little boat on account of provisions. At the mouth of the Sinne- 
mahoning Creek we bought our little canoe,® put our stuff aboard, 
and hired two men to push it, and paid them $1.00 per day and 
bore their expenses up the river and back home again. It was now 
late in November, the days were short and the mornings cold, and 
their poles would get icy in their hands, our progress was slow, 
as the men were unwilling to start early in the morning. 

As we went up the creek, and the stream became smaller, the 
more rapid, rocky and rough it was and froze over night where 
the water was still. We had to leave some things to lighten the 
load of our little canoe. Our cooking kettles, frying pan and 


*The baby, Louisa F. Brockway, survived her early hardships, married 
Jacob Schmeltzer in 1846 and moved to Illinois. Twenty years later the 
Schmeltzers were residents of Iowa. In 1893 she was living in Manteno, 
Illinois, apparently on the farm carved out by her mother and father. 

5The canoe cost $14.00 and had a maximum capacity of about 1,200 
pounds. 
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dishes we could not do without, and our bedding or wearing ap- 
parel we must have, so were obliged to leave a part of our little 
stock of flour, some of it some forty miles below, reducing our 
winter supply of food to about three weeks rations, so when we 
got to our journey’s end our supply only lasted nine or ten days. 
The little stream froze over, and we had to leave our little canoe 
and its freight some 14 miles below our final stopping place, and 
only two families living on our way (cannot say our road for 
there was none, only a few bushes cut out for a bridle path, and 
drive oxen and a sled around trees and over logs). 

Now, I will give you an outline of our last day’s journey. A 
new snow had fallen, about six inches deep and covering the logs 
that we had to clambre [sic] over, and every bush was loaded heavy 
with snow, ready to fall on us as we passed under it and no road 
for the most of the way, only trees marked with an axe and some 
brush lopped along the path. On the 3rd of December we left L. 
Morey’s a little after daylight. I took the baby, and Mrs Brock- 
way her little bundle and a satchel of necessary articles. We ex- 
pected to get through before night, so took no dinner with us, 
or fireworks [flint and steel]. We passed R. Gelat’s about sun- 
rise, and saw no person or fire after that all day. At first the snow 
that fell on us, melted on our clothes and made them as wet as if 
we had been in a hard shower, then it came on cold and our 
clothes froze on us, and made our progress very slow at the best, 
on account of the snow, the unevenness of the path under our 
feet, clambering over high logs that lay across the path, then 
again the steep side hills and rocks (called then, the Narrows) 
would project completely into the water, then we would have to 
climb the steep side hills to get around some big rocks, then again 
we would have to go down hill to the edge of the water and pass 
over the sideling rocks, in imminent danger of slipping into the 
water that run like a whirlpool close to our feet. 

Sometime between three and four oclock in the afternoon, Mrs 
Brockway asked me if we were almost through. I told her that I 
did not know but thought it was a good way off yet. At this say- 
ing she stopped and said that she could not go another step, as 
she was completely exhausted, had eaten nothing since daylight, 
her clothes were wet and heavy and frozen on her and her stock- 
ings were frozen fast to her shoes. We were in the wild woods 
alone and I did not know what to do, as there were no prospects 
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of any help from any source but in ourselves. I told her for us 
to stop there would be certain death for her and her baby, and 
perhaps for myself also, for we had no way to make a fire and 
she was then almost frozen. I could carry the baby and her little 
bundles, but could not carry her, and for me to go on through for 
help was out of the question for she would be dead before I could 
get back and we had no time to spare (and so it proved to be, for 
we then had about 3 miles yet to go, and one very bad nar- 
rows to pass through of some one half mile in length and that 
was even dangerous to pass in daylight). 

Mrs Brockway then said that she would try and go as far as 
possible. We then started and did the best that we could to try and 
get through before dark, and we got to Josiah Mead’s log cabin 
as the gray twilight of evening set in, and I never was more glad 
to see a cabin and the smoke of fire, than I was at that time, for 
it was the only cabin in seven or eight miles of us, and but for 
that one cabin and fire, all three of us must certainly have per- 
ished that night, for as soon as we got into the cabin, Mrs Brock- 
way sank down on a bench completely exhausted and done out. 
. . . Her stockings and shoes were frozen fast together and her 
feet were partially frozen. We had to take her shoes and stockings 
off together, and her clothing was frozen on her nearly to her 
hips. We got some warm drink and made her as comfortable as 
we could, but she was quite sick for several days. 

My family was myself and wife and one child . . . and one 
hired man and one man hired by her father Nichols,® and four 
men that came in company with us to locate the land that they 
bought before they left home, namely Father Nichols and my 
father Brockway,’ John S. Brockway and Z Huycks.$ They 
stayed some ten days. Here we were, just ready to begin life for 


* Jonathan Nichols was both physician and preacher, with a degree from 
Yale. In 1846 he died of a paralytic stroke in Brandy Camp, Pennsylvania. 

* There is some confusion about Consider Brockway. Apparently he came 
back to western Pennsylvania in the spring of 1818, but did not move perma- 
nently to Clearfield County until 1820. He died in 1847 at the age of eighty- 
five. 

8 John S. Brockway was the brother of Chauncey. It seems that the other 
people mentioned in the memoir came to Pennsylvania in 1817 to locate 
their land. Where the hired men came from or how long they stayed is 
anyone’s guess. Z. Huycks is undoubtedly the same man with whom Brock- 
way made his trip to Michigan in 1833. It is altogether possible, of course, 
that Brockway’s memory served him falsely on some of the details of the 
memoir. 
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ourselves, and this was our situation, our family and our pros- 
pects. We had our log cabin to make out of timber then standing, 
and provisions enough for 8 or 10 days and some 20 or 25 
dollars in cash, and about 100 miles from our base of supplies, 
or where any provisions could be bought, except some 16 bushels 
of corn I bought on my way coming up the river, and it was 30 
miles down the stream. This looked a good time, or a fair chance, 
at least, to starve, and not ten days provisions on hand and the 
creek and river frozen over and no road, or team, if there had 
been a road. .. . The only thing to be done was to do the very best 
that we could and take our chances for it. I and my hands set 
resolutely to work on our cabin, and the other men at locating 
their land, but our rations began to run short. We borrowed a few 
pounds of coarse corn meal. 

Now it fortuneately [sic] so happened that about the 16th of 
December there came on rain, raised the water and broke up the 
ice. This opened the road for our little canoe, and the men that 
were to return home and myself started down the stream, some 30 
miles to where I bought the corn on my way up the river. There 
I parted with my father and other friends. I went a short distance 
with my father, he lingered behind the others, but could not say 
one word, but finally started on the run to overtake the others. I 
have heard him say, often since, that was the hardest parting that 
he ever had with any of his children, was when he parted with me, 
and Rhoda away up the river, in the woods without anything to 
eat and so little money to use. I had always lived at home and 
worked for my father and mother and Rhoda had worked for 
them after we were married. 

I believe I.left off writing at the first Forks of the Sinnema- 
honing river, where I had gone for corn for our winters food. 
I found them husking their corn, . . . paid $1.00 per bushel. I got 
some run through a coarse corn cracker there, and hired two men 
to push my canoe up the stream. The weather turned cold and 
snowed. The socket poles became icy, and the two men concluded 
that they must have 50 cents per mile, and I pay their board, to 
push the canoe to Somerson’s Eddy, four miles below Leonard 
Morey’s, and they would not go any farther. I paid them their 
money, and got his oxen and sled and took my corn to Morey’s. 
He had got a little corn cracker, and said that if I would help him 
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to set it running, he would crack the corn for me. I then took what 
I could carry of the cracked corn on my back, and started for 
home. I was absent six days and then sent a hand to help Morey 
with his corn cracker, and by the time it was ready to run the 
little stream froze up so that he could not grind. 

Christmas was a fine day, and I mixed up some clay mortar i 
and Mrs Brockway and myself clayed up the cracks of our log 
cabin for our holiday and New Years day. . . . We could have 
traveled 100 miles west or north or east without coming to any 
permanent settlement, or not seeing any cabin, except some 6 
families in Kersey, about 12 miles south of us, or down the creek 
7 miles to R. Gelat’s, and so on down the river, from to 2 to ' 
8 or 10 miles apart, were some squatters with 5 or 6 located | 
farms, on or near to Big Island, near where Lock Haven is now sit- 
uated. Jersey Shore was the base for our supplies. 

Let us take an invoice of goods and furniture and provisions on | 
hand. One kitchen splint bottom chair with rockers, one small 
box with crockery and some clothing, a small box of bedding and } 
other small articles, one tea kettle, dish kettle and two axes, one | 
hoe, set of augers and drawing knife and froe® to make shingles, 
puncheons and clapboards with, and our household furniture, 
handsaw, one square, one plane, one set of small cooper tools with 
which to make pails and wash tubs, and with this small outfit, I 
made all of our bedsteads, tables, chairs, and many three-legged 
stools, pails and washtubs as we needed. All of these things, and 
the provisions to use on our journey up the creek in our little | 
canoe. When we left, or started on our journey from N. Y. 

State, our whole stock of goods, including Mrs Brockway and 
the baby, weighed 700 pounds. | 

As to provisions for the winter for myself, Mrs Brockway and 
the baby, the hired man, and father Nichol’s hired man, five in 
‘all, about 13 bushels of unground corn, to be brought 12 miles on 
our backs, no meat, no milk, no butter, no potatoes or turnips 
(save some four quarts each that I borrowed and I had helped my 
father dig 1,000 bushels before I left N.Y. and he was feed- 
ing out six bushels per day to his cattle at home. O how we 
did want some of them). No sugar, had a little tea, had a little 
salt. This is the way Mrs Brockway cooked the unground corn, 





° A cleaving tool with handle at right angles to the blade, used for split- | 
ting shingles from the block. 
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made a clean stout little bag of thick stout cloth, put two quarts 
of good clean ashes into the bag, then boiled in water until a 
good, strong lye was made, then take out the bag and put in the 
corn and boil until the hull, or bran, will rub off, then pour off the 
lye, and pour in water, and rub and wash until the hull and lye 
is all off, then boil the corn in clear water until the corn is soft 
and pulpy, and salt to suit taste, this we called hulled corn. Then 
boil some good spring water and salt it a little, this we called water 
porridge, or water broth. 

This was our bill of fare for 1% months, or from the latter 
part of Dec until sometime in Feb. For breakfast we had 
hulled corn and water porridge, for dinner we had water por- 
ridge and hulled corn, and for supper we had for a change, water 
broth and hulled corn. We all stood it very well and worked hard. 
But Mrs Brockway’s milk dried partly up, and the baby cried for 
the breast milk, for it could not eat of our bill of fare. Sometime 
in Feb, three of us hired two men and two yoke of oxen, 
to take some 13 bushels of corn to a corn cracker mill 20 miles 
away. They were gone 7 days, 28 days, counting all the time, 
75 cents a day for each yoke of oxen, one dollar for one man, 
and $1.25 for the other man. I had to pay cash for the expenses 
for one third of the time spent. When I got that meal home the 
second time, it cost nearly $4.00 per bushel, and counting my own 
time, it cost over $5.00 per bush. 

About this time I killed my first deer, a large buck, that weighed 
over 100 lbs. He was thin in flesh, but had good marrow 
bones that made good soup, but no sauce of any kind or butter. 
About the first of March, the ice broke up in the river and let us 
out to the world again, and during the month, father & mother 
moved in. She was the first woman that Mrs Brockway had seen 
since in the fall before. Now that the ice was gone out, we could 
use our little canoe again, and go down the river 100 miles to 
Jersey Shore, a little town containing one tavern and one or two 
small grocery stores, and as soon as the flood subsided and 
leaves started, we went down the river and bought some flour and 
a small supply of groceries and two cows. The cows we drove and 
our supplies we pushed up the river in our little canoe, and the 
first sow I pushed up the river, the whole distance, in the canoe. 

We [had] come to West Branch of the Susquehanna river at 
Williamsport. From there to Big Island are large bottoms and 
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very rich land, and here we [had] come to the end of our wagon 
road. The river appears to have cut a channel through this part 
of the Alleghany Mountains, forming a deep gorge or canon for 
100 miles, forming steep rocky sides, nearly or quite to the water’s 
edge, with here and there a small patch of land sufficient for a 
garden or a small field, with exceptions of such places as Young- 
womans Town or Kettle Creek, mouth of Sinnemahoning river, 
the first and second fork, Dent’s Run, Ranby, Hicks and Trout 
Runs. In 1817 these places were improved to a small extent, but 
for the most part of the way, nature was in its full possession, 
with here and there a squatter. 

If you stop at one of these places (but here let me say that 
there were some very good stopping places) . . . you must stop 
where night overtakes you, but [at] all, or the most of them, in- 
stead of a wagon, you will find one or more canoes. As you go 
up the river bank, instead of cows and oxen, you will meet from 
4 to 6 big, fierce bear hunting dogs, and sometimes more, and 
no plows or harrows, but a log cabin, with stone chimney on the 
outside and a number of fish spears, a torch light stand made of 
wire or small iron, for night fishing or hunting. You go into the 
cabin and ask for entertainment for the night. The answer is— 
“O yes to such as we have.” You take a look around you, and 
see a bushy-haired bluff-looking frontiersman, and his wife is a 
full match for him in looks, and a whole lot of tough looking chil- 
dren and perhaps two or three great strappling, strag[g]ling hunt- 
ers. If you look around and overhead, you will see quite an arsenal 
of rifles, tomahawks, butcher knives, bullet pouches, fireworks &c. 
You look around for your room to lodge in and see only one room 
for all of you, perhaps one bunk in one corner made of poles, a 
pile of old, worthless, deer and bear skins in another corner. These 
are spread out on the puncheon [flat, roughly dressed timber] 
floor, or ground, as the case may be, and all bunk together. But 
there were some 5 or 6 places in the 100 miles that some lit- 
tle farming was done, and you could get lodging and good vic- 
tuals, but all were kind and anyone would keep you over night. 
I do not think I saw one horse in the whole distance, and but a 
very few oxen or cows, and not one school house, and only in one 
place did they tell of ever having any school and no meeting was 
held in the whole distance, and no continued road, but a bridle path 
for one horse. This looked very discouraging to me. Nothing but 
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bleak, rocky, barren sides of the mountains in view, and a high, 
rough, broken mountain in the rear. This continued so all up 
the river, only hills were not quite so high and rough the last few 
miles, but high enough in all good conscience. 
My land lay, or a part of it, some 3 miles back from the 
! creek, Father Nichols had one piece of 200 acres or more. That 
one corner came near to the foot of the creek hills. Now this was 
my unfavorable location. Starting from the corner of this big lot, 
we went along a steep side hill to the top, then on 160 rods in all, 
came to a piece of pretty good land and a good spring. Father 
Nichols concluded to give me and Rhoda 50 acres in this corner 
of the big lot, and sell me some more, so I had to go right to work 
to fix for winter. This spring made a deep gorge through my 72 
acres (22 acres I bought), so that the end nearest the creek could 
not be cultivated at all for fully one half of the 72 acres, the half 
that I did clear up, lay on a hill and top of a ridge some ten or 
1,200 feet high, timbered with white oak, white pine, some hem- 
lock, mixed with other timber, some huckleberry bushes, winter- 
green and patridge berries,’° with very little herbage of any kind 
for cattle or horses to live upon. When I turned out my cows in the 
: morning, or my oxen at evening, after working them all day, they 
would start for the creek, the way the road, or path went was about 
one mile. The bottom land there was in small patches and scatter- 
ing, but had some herbage for food for the cattle and they would 
) ; sometimes go up the creek and sometimes down the creek, and the 
result was that I would have to go every evening to hunt the cows, 
| and mornings for the oxen. This used up a great deal of my time. 
In addition to this we had no mill. There was a small grist mill 
in Kersey Settlement, 12 or 13 miles away. This settlement was 
some 5 or 6 families, and the mill was two miles beyond the 
, Settlement, and no person living by it, and from our creek to that 
place had been a briddle [sic] path cut out to lead one horse in, 
some ten or twelve years before following up the creek of Kersey 
Run, for a good part of the way was on steep side hills. It had 
not been used, and had grown up to bushes and timber and trees 
had fallen into the path. This path we opened out, made some 
; small sleds with legs two feet high, to clear the old stumps. 





 Partridge-berries are the edible but insipid scarlet fruit of a trailing, 
evergreen plant of the madder family. 
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These sleds would carry about five bushels each, on bare ground. 
Two of us would go at one time. By starting very early in the 
morning with our ox teams, we would get to the Settlement about 
dark, for some parts of the way it would take both of us to keep 
the sleds from turning over and sometimes they would turn bot- 
tomside up in spite of us both. The miller was a Quaker, a fine 
old man. He would take his lantern and go two miles to the mill 
with us, and grind out grists so that we could go home the next 
day. This mill was built of logs and clapboard roof and not chinked 
or floored, but all open and let the weather be ever so cold or 
stormy, there was no other way but to set over a small smudge 
fire made on the ground, in the mill, until morning, for there was 
no fireplace or chimney in the mill, and [many] a sorry, tedious 
night have I put in there. Now if we got home the next day before 
dark, we counted it good luck. It cost us two days of one man and 
team to get five bushels ground and the expense of boarding man 
and team, costing about $1.00 per bushel to get the grain ground, 
and I now am speaking of the grain that we raised there. 

I stayed on this 72 acres three years, built on it one log house, 
one log shingle shop and one frame barn 30 x 40 feet with a good 
shingle roof, gave 15 cents per lb. for the nails, at Lewisburg, near 
Northumberland, and brought up the river in my own canoe, about 
160 miles. I cleared up 33 acres of land, by leaving some dead trees 
standing. I tried every year to get grass seed to grow but could 
not succeed. I got discouraged, there being no good feed pasture 
in the woods for cattle. 

Mr Horton moved to Brandy Camp in 1820. There was a good 
outlet and feed for cattle there. I bought a claim of John Mead 
and I moved there in January 1821. It was a cold freezing day. 
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We had ox teams, and some of the drivers froze their feet. The 
snow was about two feet deep. A small log house had been rolled 
up, made of hardwood logs of very uneven size, a roof made of 
spilt clapboards. There were no gable ends, windows or doors, 
none of the cracks chinked, no floors or fireplace but the ground. 
; This place was 22 miles, as our road or path went, from where 
I first settled. It was on the head waters of the Ohio River, in 
part of the same county. I had left my place to care of itself. This 
was my prospects and situation at this time. My father moved 
into Penna the fall before and brought with him three horses, 
three yoke of oxen, six cows, seven large hogs and 100 merino 








d. : sheep. These they left back about 100 miles, to be kept for one 
1e year. I had to let him have feed and grain for his stock and family, 
it | or at least to divide with him. The timber on his land was oak and 
Pp chestnut, pine and hemlock, and none of it good for browse. The 
t- cattle could live on good browse, but the horses could not. Where 
e I was to move to, the timber was, in part, maple, beech, basswood, 
1] j and of this kind of timber the cattle would eat the top twigs and 
ct | buds of the limbs of the trees, but the trees must be cut down fresh 
d every day and plenty of them, for none but the top tender twigs 
r could the cattle eat. 
re It was decided that I should move into the woods again, and 
1S take my one yoke of oxen, two cows and one two-year old creature, 
1s making five head of cattle and one hog, and take two yoke of their 
e oxen and one horse, and leave my corn fodder and straw for 
d ! father’s one yoke of oxen and two horses and cows, and father 
n would send one hand with me (Tiffeney Tyler) to help me fix 
1, up the house and fall the trees for the browse for the cattle. This 
course was our only alternative, for there was not one bushel of 
e, grain, or bundle of straw, or pound of hay to be bought in all of 
d that country and we thought that we might keep the cattle alive 
ir " in that way until spring would open. We wanted to prepare for 
it making sugar and would have to work the oxen to draw the sap 
S troughs and store troughs and wood to boil the sap, or sugar 
d water with, and one more emergency we had, to prepare for in 
e the woods for we expected an addition of one to our family in 
April. So I had plenty of work on hand. To feed this ten head of 
d stock and one hog, I took 15 bushels of chopped rye and 25 
d bundles of rye straw. I had also, some ten bushels of small scraggy 


turnips and a few small bundles of millet, which was mostly used 
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to feed the oxen when we had to work them. We chinked the 
house, split and shaved clapboards for the gable ends and peti- 
tioned off two bed rooms, made two puncheon floors, a chimney 
of split sticks and clay, brought all of the cattle through alive, and 
madeé 400 sap troughs, 4 store troughs, and made 1,000 lbs of 
sugar and 45 gallons of molasses and plenty of vinegar for both 
families. 

On the 18th day of April 1821, snow fell some 18 inches deep. 
Lucy A. Brockway" was born on that day, made a cradle out of a 
sap trough and on the 25th another storm of snow fell some six 
inches deep. Our horse and cattle had not shelter or stable but 
some hemlock trees and brush over them and hemlock brush for 
bedding. But the snow went off at last, and there was plenty of 
good feed in the woods for the cattle. But now came the tug of 
war for me to get a living for myself and family of six (three chil- 
dren, a little girl, a cousin of mine—her father was dead).’* My 
three years labor on my Sinnemahoning farm was of no use to 
me now and very heavy hemlock and other timber trees tops hung 
over my house, to clear up a farm in this timber and support my 
family with food and clothing, was a herculean task for me, 
alone handed, and no grain or anything to be bought for family 
use nearer than Curwensville, 50 miles over Boones Mountain to 
the [West Branch, Susquehanna] river. There was our nearest 
store and post office, and worse than all the rest of it, was that I 
had nothing to buy with. I had kept enough on hand to feed until 
harvest. John Shafer had some grain to harvest. I reaped for him 
through ha[r]vest for 50 cents per day and took damp, new rye 
at $1.12% cents per bushel, to feed my family. 

I cleared what land I could and raised a little corn, potatoes and 
turnips and one acre of wheat. I [ex]changed work to roll the 
logs to clear the land and worked some by the day. After 
awhile I got 7 sheep from my father and I raised some flax. I 
would kill five or six deer during the year and tan their skins and 
Mrs Brockway would hatchel™ the flax and spin it, and card 


“Lucy A. Brockway married Adam Shafer in 1839 and both were alive 
in 1893. She died in Peotone, Illinois. 

™ There is no further mention of the girl, whose name was probably Nancy 
Tanner. Hannah Brockway, not mentioned in the memoir, was born in 1819, 
married Josiah Earl in 1838, and died in Illinois in 1883. 

*To dress with a hatchel, a toothed instrument for cleansing flax or 
hemp from the tow. 
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and spin the wool and tow* by hand and weave it into cloth and 


make up into clothes for ourselves and 
children, and I tanned my own leather 
and dressed deer skins and made our 
own shoes and moccasins. I think 
Louisa was 12 years old before she had 
any dresses but home-made (except 
the baby dresses). Then we paid 56 
cents per yd for common blue callico. 
Cnsiiey eae Hie. 1 had been on this Brandy Camp farm 
torical and Museum Commission three years before I could spare any 
land for grass, then I sowed a little timothy in springy places and 
had some 250 Ibs of hay. This was the first hay that I had for my 
stock. I had to depend mostly on browse and turnips to winter 
my stock on, 

Now here let me digress, and relate one instance of our incon- 
venience and progress. Late in November of 1818, we thought 
that we wanted some pork to eat with our venison, but had no 
money to buy with, but we had a little fulled cloth left that we 
brought into the woods with us. One of my brothers, one of my 
cousins and myself started on an excursion to the [south] west, in 
Indiana County, over Boones Mountain, onto the waters that run 
into the Ohio River. We now had a bridle path to Kersey Mills, some 
12 miles. From there was a very rough wagon road, out over Boones 
Mountain. We took, each of us, a knapsack, some bread and jerked 
venison and our cloth and started. There were five families in the 
settlement. We staid at John Kyler’s the first night. From the 
Kersey Mills to the State Road, was 44 miles, by the mile-trees 
marked on the road, and not one house in the whole distance. We 
camped in the woods, this the second day from our home. Our 
route was to the State Road, but no houses here, then straight 
across it (all woods) to near Mahoning River. We reached here 
on the 3rd day, glad to see a house again. We traveled down the 
river into the settlement, stopped at Simpsons and staid there over 
Sunday. There were hogs enough for sale, but were all very thin 
in flesh, for all the farmers depended upon the Oak acorns to 
winter their hogs and to fatten them. This country was new and 


% The coarse and broken part of the flax, separated by the hatchel and 
ready for spinning. Yarn spun from the tow is called tow cloth. 
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great quantities of oak timber, but this year the acorns were a 
failure. 


Simpson had 50 or more hogs, and he said they lived all the 
winter before in the woods, and he had not seen them since last 
April, until about one week before we came there. Almost all the 
people there, made their own home made wearing cloth, and no 
one, that could pay for it, wanted our cloth, but Simpson had more 
hogs than he cared to winter over, and he made us an offer for 
our cloth, and so much per 100 lbs for dressed pork, but he had 
no way to weigh the hogs, but he could guess them off and would 
insure them to hold out weight, but says I they are so wild that we 
cannot drive them, any more than so many wild partridges, but 
he said they always drove better than tame hogs, and he would go 
with us the first day until they would drive well. So we got the 
hogs into a log stabl. and he picked out 12 hogs. He said they 
were 18 months old and he would warrent them to dress out 100 
Ibs each. He had one in the lot in the stable that he said was over 
two years old, and we wanted that one too, as we thought it might 
have more fat, or lard. He said that one would dress 200 Ibs. There 
was no way only to take them at his weight. So we caught the 13 
hogs, tied a cord around the hind leg, above the joint, turned them 
into a lot and drove them around in it, to train them how to drive. 

Then I bought one half a bushel of fine salt for $1.25 and some 
provisions to last us three days, a few ears of corn to feed the 
hogs the first night, and in the morning one of us took the salt, the 
other two took the dinner and corn, on our backs and started for 
home with the hogs. Simpson went with us two miles and left us. 
We drove the hogs on pretty sharp, to tire them, and one got lame, 
and could not keep up, and we loosed the string on his leg. We 
stopped for the night, about dark, for we were tired and so were 
the hogs. We gave the hogs the few ears of corn and thought, very 
likely, that they would go back home before morning, but they 
were all there. We started early, as we wanted to reach Kersey the 
third day out. We had nothing to feed the hogs, only what they 
snatched up as they went along. Today they were pretty tired and 
were trained to drive. If one run out into the bushes, we let him 
go and he would soon come on and run past us and join the others. 
About sundown we came to the top of a hill where the timber was 
mostly shellbark, hickory, and here the hogs found plenty of 
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hickory nuts, and the hogs were very hungry and tired, so were we, 
but there was no water here, but a good chance for a fire from 
the fallen hickory trees and bark . . . and we made a good fire by 
a log and lay down by it, and hogs fed on until nearly midnight, 
and the wolves howled, within a few rods of us, all night. I did 
not know but they would attack the hogs like so many dogs, but 
we kept up a good fire all night, and in the morning the hogs 
were all lying within a few steps of the fire. 

We started early, this morning, and reached John Kyler’s with- 
out seeing one person or a house after we left Mahoning river, 
until we came to Kersey, and the next day we reached home, after 
carrying the %4 bushel of salt on our backs, and driving the hogs 
four days through the woods. We were, all of us, well tired out. 

Now for dressing and weighing and salting the hogs. The big 
two year old hog that was to weigh 200 Ibs, weighed 145 lbs and 
the 12 hogs said to be 18 months old, and were to weigh 100 Ibs 
each weigh some over 800 Ibs, and as for lard, the less said about 
it, the sooner mended. We were absent from home nine days on 
this journey. I write out at such full length, as a specimen of one 
of the many of our thousand hardships and discouragements, and 
to give some idea of the hard labor that their mother and I endured 
to feed and clothe our family. 

I will now return to where I left off my narrative when I had 
lived on Brandy Camp three years. C. Brockway Jr’® was born in 
March 1823 and J(onathan) N(ichols) Brockway" in April 1825. 
Malina Brockway" in March 1826. I now needed more grain than 
I could raise on Brandy Camp. I hired a boy to drive the oxen and 
he and myself went over to my first farm, kept bachelors hall, 
cleared up the -fallen timber, repaired the broken fences, plowed 
and sowed some 18 or 20 acres to wheat, in 1827. I harvested 200 
bushels of wheat. After paying for the seed wheat and some other 
expenses, I had about 100 bushels of wheat to spare. I hauled 
the wheat to Ridgway, 20 miles, and sold to Enos Gillis for $1.00 
per bushel, but he would not pay any cash. I had to trade it all out 
at the store, paid $5.00 for common chopping axe, 75 cents per 
pound for spices, 56 cents per yd for calico, and boots and shoes 


% Chauncey Brockway, Jr., married Margaret Taylor in 1844. Both were 
alive in 1893; he died in 1910 at Keystone, Pennsylvania. 
% Jonathan Nichols Brockway lived only fourteen days. Ke 
Malina Brockway married Alexander M. Viall in 1845. She died in 1880. 
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in proportion to other prices. I now sold the Sinnehamoning farm, 
72 acres, 33 acres cleared on it... to Patrick Whalen for $400.00 
and took his notes, and after some six years, I sold the notes to 
M. Johnson. I could not get any pay on them now. 

In 1827 J. L. Gillis run some boards from Ridgway to Pitts- 
burg and sold them for $6.00 per thousand feet. This year Mr. 
Horton, H. Warner and myself concluded to build the Balltown 
saw mill (Rhoda boarded the builders for 6% cents a meal) and 
see if we could not get a little money that way for I had been in the 
woods ten years, and had not ten dollars in my hand, on average 
per year, and possibly not $5.00. There was not any work to be 
done that would bring money. You could not sell a cow or young 
beef for money at any price, from the sure fact that there was 
no money in the country. 

There was a tract of land for sale at $2.00 per acre, on long 
payments. This land lay some five miles down the creek. By hiring 
the carpenters, we could do most of the work ourselves. We 
thought to make some lumber in the winter, and work on our 
farms during the summer. We got the mill raised, the timber put 
in for the dam, but the dam was not graveled yet, and there came 
a very high flood, moved our mill and washed out our mill dam. 
This put us back in our work and a number of floods came, and 
broke our dam until winter set in. We made some lumber this 
winter, but no sale for it, and we could not run the creek. We 
worked with two men and two yoke of oxen the most of the 
summer of 1828, between our mill and the Narrows, at cleaning 
out the driftwood, and digging new channels past others. We dug 
several new channels, in all some 100 rods through green woods. 
From the head of the Narrows down to the Clarion River was 
some 12 miles. This was a perfect gorge, cut through high rocky 
hills, with steep precipitous sides down to the water edge in most 
places, with a very crooked, rocky channel. But we thought we 
could run rafts over these high rocks by having high water. 

In the winter of 1829 we made some more lumber, but our mill 
took fire one night and burned down. We saved a part of the 
frame and the most of the running gears, by throwing on water. 
This loss gave us another backset, but in the spring of 1829 we 
rafted in ten rafts, 12 feet wide and four platforms long. The 
most of the lumber was very dry, having been made the year be- 
fore. The ten rafts contained about 100 thousand feet of lumber. 
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There came a good flood and we started the rafts. Some we run 
over the Brockwayville dam, and stuck two rafts on the dam— 
thus ended this flood. After the water fell away we rafted over 
the rafts on the dam and repaired others and soon after there came 
a very high flood. We got together some 40 hands, including our- 
selves and hands. The women cooked provisions to last us 5 or 6 
days and we started again in high spirits. The water was 3 or 4 
feet deep over the low bottoms. One raft took a shoot out through 
the woods and brush and came into the creek again below the bend 
all right. We got to the head of the Narrows a little before noon. 
Here we all landed for council and to take a lunch, for the water 
ran so rapid that we could not land again until we got into the 
Clarion River. 

We had four men to each light raft. Some of them had been on 
rafts a few days on other waters. Ami Sibley had been once or 
twice down the river on rafts, and counted that he knew some- 
thing about running a raft, but no one person knew anything 
about the creek, but we were strong-handed enough to pull the 
raft side ways across the stream if the water would have given us 
time enough to do it, and if we had known how to do it. But the 
water [was] so high and run so rapid that when we saw a breaker, 
we were onto it by the time we could make one pull. We had, 
unwittingly put all of our provisions into one dry-goods box. We 
ought to have put it into sacks, and each raft crew [would have] 
had its own dinner. . . . There had never been a raft run out of the 
creek, and Sibley and myself must try the first one, and they all 
wanted to see where Sibley would go, so they all started near 
together. 

We kept afloat for 5 or 6 miles, by dodging this way and that 
way, and the raft was going at rail road speed, and the river 
getting more rapid and rocky. On turning a short bend, in the 
creek, our raft hung a little on a rock. Horton was right on us, 
in a minute and broke off our hind oar and his forward oar, and 
on we went with one oar to each raft. We went on about 2 miles 
farther, and our raft hung on one rock, and Horton, in trying to 
pass us, stopped on another rock. Rogers came in quick succession, 
and now we had 3 or 4 rafts nearly beside each other, but before 
we could repair any oars (I had saved my oar) the rafts all 
started again, as so many rafts stopping so near together, had 
raised the water and floated us all off the rocks, and we ran on 
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with our raft one or two miles, and a tree-top that had fallen into 
the water, took off our other oar. Now we were entirely helpless, 
and the raft pitched head-first into every bend, among the rocks 
and trash, and we were liable to be swept off the raft at any 
moment. 


The raft ran into a drift pile, and a big pine tree top stuck out 
over the water, and the raft began to swing under it and likely to 
sweep us all off into the water. Sibley says, jump ashore all you 
that cannot swim. We all jumped onto the drift pile and Sibley 
came off too, and he said we would overtake the raft and jump on 
when it came into a bend or shore again. We all ran down the 
creek, but the laurel and brush was so thick that we did not catch 
up with the raft, and about 114 miles brought us to the Clarion 
River, and it was booming high. Sibley ran around, trying to get 
something dry to make a float to follow the raft, but could not find 
anything. After awhile Horton came on. He had run onto a rock 
that held his raft until he had repaired his oar, and then . . . he 
had passed one or two stoven rafts and brought their men. He 
landed and took off the spare hands and Sibley got on and they 
went about 12 miles and overtook the raft, landed safely on a big 
rock near the shore. . . . 

One other raft reached them that night. Uriah Rogers stopped 
on a rock and repaired his raft, and came out the last raft, and 
brought all the men from the stoven six rafts, that were left back 
of the ten rafts that started. He ran down the Clarion, landed and 
staid all night without any supper or breakfast. He started on 
early, overtook the others in time for breakfast. When they came 
in sight of the runaway raft, the men sent up a shout as is not 
often heard, glad that no lives had been lost. Now there were six 
of the ten rafts started, sticking on rocks in Little Toby, and some 
8 or 9 men and myself left standing on the point of land, at the 
junction of Little Toby and the Clarion River, some 23 miles from 
home, the way we had to go. We had not ate anything since we 
started down the Narrows. We had nothing to eat, or any axe to 
cut fire-wood, no road or marked trees or compass. 

We started by guess, upstream, between the Clarion and the 
Little Toby, over high rocky hill and deep valleys, and a great 
plenty of almost impassable laurel beds. Night soon came upon us, 
and we cuddled down in the best shape that we could. We put in 
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the night without any supper. We started early in the morning, 
without any breakfast. We arrived at home that day tired and very 
much discouraged. The other thirty men with the four little rafts, 
from the dinner rock, as it has been called ever since, [went] 
down the river to the settlement, some 40 or 50 miles, to some road 
leading out of the woods. Here they landed the spare men to come 
home, via Brookville. I think that [they] got home in five days 
from the time that they started. But many of the hands thought 
that they must go on to Pittsburgh, for many of them had never 
been out of the woods on that west side of the country. Z. Warner 
and A. M. Clark staid some forty days in Pittsburgh before they 
could sell the lumber, and finally they sold it for $4.00 per thou- 
sand, by taking most of their pay in trade, some tobacco, pork 
and the like, and some money to pay expenses. 

When they got home, we settled up expenses. I had for my one 
third, left to me, fourteen dollars and half a barrel of pork, six 
rafts in the creek to raft over. We went down, four men of us, and 
rafted over the six rafts. ... We fastened the rafts the best that we 
could, with halyards and with[e]s. We had no cables in those days. 
I think that we were gone some 7 or 8 days. We lay in the woods 
nights, and did our own cooking. We were in hopes of another rise 
of water soon... but no rise came until the last days of Decem- 
ber [when] we got some hands and went down the creek. There 
had been ice in the Narrows some 4 inches thick. The ice had 
broken up, and gorged in places and swept our lumber clean out, 
except one little raft of 2 or 3,000 feet, that they thought was not 
worth spending time for I told them to let me have it, if Sibley 
would go with me, we might find some more lumber, so they said 
take it. We found one other raft, and made a small raft of 8 or 
9,000 and went out, or on, with it. The first of January, 1830, we 
run it down into the settlement and traded it off; for a small cow, 
and came home.'® 

In 1830 Brockway sold his share in the Balltown mill,*® having 


* Nichols M. Brockway was born January 25, 1829. He married Catharine 
Taylor in 1846. In the Civil War he raised a company in which he served 
as captain. In 1893 he was living near Brockwayville, Pennsylvania. 

From 1827 to 1830 Chauncey Brockway and his family were at the 
Balltown mill “almost all of the time.” Once he had to drive his oxen to Phil- 
lipsburg, 80 miles away, to replace two broken sawmill cranks. On another 
occasion the mill burned. For his share in the enterprise, Brockway received 
a thousand dollars, not in cash, but in notes and an improvement right on a 
piece of land. 
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earned “probably not 5 cents per day for our labor,’—3 years of 
failure in lumbering left me very poor.” 


I had sometime before, been induced to take $140.00 of stock 
in the Milesburg and Smethport turnpike. This was to give us a 
road to Centre County and north to Olean, N. Y.... In the spring 
of 1831 the turnpike company commenced work and called for 
the money or work. I could not pay them one dollar in money. I 
moved my family to father’s, took a job on the pike, through his 
land and joining it, so that we could work the farm and on the 
pike at the same time, as necessity or occasion required. On the 
25th day of May, 1831, Osmer®® and Olive** were born, making 
8 children in our family and Mrs Brockway lay sick all summer,” 
and here I was, working for nothing, as it proved to be in the end. 
Our job was 429 rods at $2.00 per rod. The state had appropriated 
fifty cents per rod, and our job would pay my father[’s] stock and 
mine and the fifty cents per rod when the road was finished. We 
worked on the farm and the pike until we finished the pike, I 
think, in 1833. On January 14th Sabrina** was born, making 9 chil- 
dren, all dependent upon my work. . . . When the turnpike was 
finished, there was $214.50 due brother Vine S,** and myself. 
James L. Gillis was a officer of the company, and took our papers 
and went to Harrisburg, and returned, and said that the papers 
were not right. He had them corrected, and we did some more 
work, between jobs. Gillis went to Harrisburg a second time and 
returned again, and were to have our money, for certain, but lo, 
and behold, he had no money for us. He said that the money was 
all used up and gone, that he knew one man that put his fingers 
on $1,500.00 and as he had drawn the money on our papers, we 
had no recourse on the company . . . nor could we collect from 
a 

I stepped down and out, with my large family, having worked 


*° Osmer C. Brockway, the transcriber of this memoir, married Elizabeth 
Brandenburg in 1855. He was, of course, living in Fowler, Indiana, in 1893. 
He died in Comanche, Oklahoma. 

* Olive E. Brockway married Robert Moorhead in 1850. She died in 
Brookville, Pennsylvania, in 1879. 

=When, during the summer, the Rev. Mr. Nichols suggested that wine 
might be of help to the ailing Mrs. Brockway, Chauncey walked the forty miles 
to Brookville to secure the needed medicine. 

* Sabrina S. Brockway married Minor Wilcox in 1855 and died in 1884. 

“ According to the memoir, Vine S. Brockway was insane and shortly after 
this had to be taken care of by other members of the family. 
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almost 8 years for nothing and boarded myself, only paid my pike 
stock, and it not worth anything. Now I determined to go west 
where I could raise more grain for my fast increasing family. 
I worked out and got a little money, and Z Houcks and George 
Bliss were going to Michigan in November, 1833. Houck and 
myself started on foot and Bliss on horseback. 

[ Brockway then traveled to Ohio and Michigan and, determined 
to move west] I returned home, sold my oxen and cows and sheep 
and what little else I had but one cow and two sheep, and moved 
my family to Brockwayville, with a view of making some lumber 
to float me and my family down the river to Pittsburg, and had 
to build a house to live in for the winter. This took up my time to 
the 10th of January and to get one room roughly done off to live 
in and some sleeping rooms for my family, only rough plank and 
battened, no plastering or clapboarding done. On the 13th of 
January 1834, Dillis A. Brockway*® was born in the evening. Our 
financial affairs consisted of notes . . . amounting in all to about 
$900.00. I could not force collections or reasonably expect pay- 
ment on any of them. 

Sometime after this, my father in law, Rev Jonathan Nichols, 
made us a visit. We sat down, and he looked over my large family 
of ten children, the oldest a little over 16 years, and the three eldest 
were girls, and Mrs Brockway’s health was poor, and likely would 
be for a long time to come. Then he reviewed the notes and said 
that I could not depend on a dollar from them. For going [west] 
in my circumstances, he thought it very imprudent, and plainly out 
of the question for the whole twelve of us depended wholly upon 
my life and health and success. . .. Among so many children there 
would be more or less sickness as all of the western states were 
more or less sickly when new, and if it was ever so bad off, they 
were all so poor that none of them could come to my relief. [So 
Brockway traded his notes for a 100 acre farm.] This ended my 
going west for 20 years, yet I kept trying to effect [it] every time 
I thought would let me out. 

After this I made some lumber and bought a cheap wagon, I 
bought a cheap old mare, and raised a span of colts. My children 
now began to help me some, and I succeeded in paying Johnson 


*Dillis A. Brockway, the last of the children of Chauncey and Rhoda, 
married Nancy White in 1859 and died in 1874. 
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for the farm. I got some lumber . . . and run the lumber to Pitts- 
burg. I was offered $4.00 per 1,000 feet. I run the lumber to Two 
Mile Run, two miles below Big Beaver, on the Ohio River. I 
could not sell the lumber but left it with McKenzie, who was 
building keel boats. .. . He got me a light wagon, a light yoke of 
oxen and 11 bushels of wheat, and I drove them all the way home. 

Another time I had some 30 to 40 thousand feet of lumber. 
Josiah Earl** wanted to go west. We run the lumber to Pittsburg— 
was offered $4.00 per M in trade. As we wanted to go down the 
river, I thought I could peddle the lumber at some small towns. 
We run the lumber to Cincinnatti, was offered $6.00 per M but 
must wait, on our own expenses, two weeks for our pay. We run 
on down the river, stopping at little towns on both sides, until near 
Vevay, Indiana, where I sold for $6.00 per M. We then took a 
boat, near where Cairo is now, returned home, and I lay sick all 
summer with fever and ague, taken while on my down river trip. 
Josiah gave up his Iowa trip and came home with me. Yet I wanted 
him all the time to go. 

[In 1839 Brockway made a three months’ trip to Missouri, 
Illinois and Iowa.] Land in Iowa was not in the market and we 
could not buy. I could not sell my farm or go west yet. In 1842 I 
bought 300 acres of tax title land. . . . In 1846 I bought 720 acres 
of timber land for 50 cents an acre and sold it for $1.50 per acre 
the next year. In September, 1847 I bought, at Sheriff sale, the 
Brockway mill property for $2,000.00 in payments. I repaired the 
dam and built a new sawmill. I bought 960 acres of pine timber 
land. [Brockway then sold all his property.] This let me out, with 
about $4,000.00 to go west with, but it was due in payments, and 
as it was three years before I went west, it was pretty well used 
up. Mrs Brockway and myself went to Iowa and Illinois in 1852 
and 1853. A. M. Viall?* and myself returned to Illinois the same 
fall and bought 80 acres of land, each, in Kankakee county. 

In the spring of 1854 A. M. Viall moved on to the land, and 
in the fall of 1854, myself and Mrs Brockway moved to Illinois, 
and help[ed] build the house Viall lived in. We lived with them 
that winter. In the fall of 1854, we bought the 92 acres that his 
house is on. In January 1855 I bought 160 acres in section 8 in the 


*® Josiah Earl married Hannah Brockway in 1838. 
* Alexander M. Viall had married Malina Brockway in 1845. 
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same township, where I now reside.** On the 5th of April, 1855, 
I went to Chicago and bought the lumber to build and fence with, 
and commenced to dig two wells, built a house and stables, sowed 
some spring wheat on doctor Strong’s farm, near Wilmington, 
Ills, broke the prairie and planted 50 acres of sod corn, and raised 
all the corn, the first year, that we needed for feeding, and sold 
about 300 bushels of corn. Some of this sod corn was good, yielding 
40 bushels per acre, and the latest planted was good only for 
fodder. In the spring of 1856, I bought six yoke of oxen and a 
breaking plow, and broke up (or plowed) 100 acres this summer 
making 175 acres under plow in 15 months. .. . 

This fall I sowed 80 acres of winter wheat, but it [was] nearly 
all winter killed. In the spring of 1857 I sowed some 60 acres of 
spring wheat, which yielded well, and we harvested about 1,800 
bushels of wheat and over 3,000 bushels of corn. I sold, in Chicago, 
that year over 1,000 bushels of wheat, netting 54 cents per 
bushel. . . . 

The financial crash in the fall of 1857 made very low prices, and 
grain did not pay the cost of raising and marketing. The wild cat 
banks broke down, wheat went to 40 to 50 cents per bushel, and 
corn to ten cents. When wheat sold for $1.00 per bushel, and not 
54 cents, I had to borrow money, at ten per cent interest . . . for 
I had to make a payment on the land. 

In the fall of 1858, while I was putting some scatherings into 
the hop[p]Jer of a threshing machine, on which six horses were 
drawing a pull craft, my coat caught against the tumbling rod, 
dislocating my shoulder, and bringing the six horses to a full stop. 
And very unfortunately for me, the doctor did not know his busi- 
ness, said he had set my shoulder, when it was not set at all. I sent 
for him the second time, he came and said it was all right, but it 
pained me so severely that I had Osmer go for him a third time, 
and he said that he knew it was all right, that I was very badly 
hurt, and he would prepare some liniment that would bring it out 
all right, and thus he left it and left me a cripple for life. I was 
badly hurt other ways, and was confined to home for 9 weeks. 

[The sixty-five-year-old man made trips to doctors in Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island before becoming reconciled to 
being] crippled for life, and no better than when I went away, so 


* Near Manteno, Kankakee County, Illinois. 
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much for a miserable doctor’s dishonesty and malpractice. In 1860 
I built my barn and managed my farm, driving my team and 
working with left hand. This year, 1861, I built my new house, 
costing some $900.00 or $1,000.00. All kinds of grain were very 
low, say corn for 12 cents per bushel and buckwheat for 16 cents. 

. I paid 20 per cent interest on money to buy boards to fence 
80 acres. In the fall of 1862 I had to build a corn crib, and lumber 
cost $14.00 per M in Manteno, and corn sold for 12 cents per 
bushel, so it cost 116 bushels of corn to buy 1,000 feet of boards. 
I went to Penna in 1863 to get [my] money, but I was sadly dis- 
appointed. [For the next two years Brockway was heavily involved 
in land and lumber enterprises in Pennsylvania, but he finally sold 
out, without profit, and returned to his Illinois farm. At this point, 
presumably in 1865, Chauncey Brockway stopped the writing of 
his memoir. ]*° 

In 1865 the Brockways returned to their Kankakee County 
farm. In January of the following year, they celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary, with all ten (Jonathan had died in 
infancy) children present, fifty-one members of the family at- 
tending. Rhoda died in 1885 and Chauncey followed her a year 
later. 

Chauncey Brockway’s memoir was transcribed by his son, Osmer 
C. Brockway and dated December 11, 1893, at Fowler, Indiana. 
What has happened to the original is unknown, but a typed copy 
of the transcription was found among the papers of Chauncey’s 
great-grandson, Robert M. Carrier who, having made a fortune in 
the lumber industry in Mississippi, donated one million dollars to 
its state university. This benefactor died in 1957 in his home ad- 
joining the campus of the University of Mississippi. 

It should be remembered that Chauncey Brockway, a man with 
six months’ formal schooling, set down these reminiscences when 
he was past seventy years of age. His son.found the manuscript 
“very hard to copy, as it was written between the lines, and some- 
times the written line would run above, and below the ruled line.” 
In the original there was no punctuation at the end of a sentence 


* According to his son, Osmer, Chauncey Brockway served as justice of 
the peace in Pennsylvania for 35 years. He was one of the three county com- 
missioners in Elk County when it was formed in 1844. See William H. 
Egle, History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1883), 
683. 
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| CHAUNCEY BROCKWAY 
i from a miniature which belonged to his great-grandson. 

er 

1a. and no capitalization at the beginning. At times the pen was poor 

py and the ink poorer. The transcriber supplied an occasional word 

y's or phrase, but on the whole “endeavored to give his exact words, 

in regardless of the phraseology or grammatical construction.” The 

to present editor has eliminated about one-fourth of the more repeti- 

rd - tive sections of the memoir and has supplied paragraphing, but he 
too, has tried to achieve a faithful representation of the original 

ith work. He believes that while Chauncey Brockway undoubtedly 

len made errors of memory and emphasis, he has nevertheless given us 


a vivid description of the realities of pioneer life. 











GERMANTOWN: MUST THE PRESENT 
BURY THE PAST? 


By Harry M. anp Marcaret B. TiInKcom* 


& PHILADELPHIA, nearly everybody is restoration-minded. 
The newspapers make daily reports of meetings of neighbor- 
hood associations in Society Hill, in Southwark, in Kensington. 
The plans for renewing the Old City proposed by the City Plan- 
ning Commission and the Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority 
are the occasion of continuous argument among the cognoscenti. 
As a matter of fact, interest in historic American buildings has 
increased everywhere within the past ten or fifteen years to a 
point where it can now be termed a national movement.’ Local 
groups that have been struggling for years to prevent the demoli- 
tion or mutilation of historic buildings are finding more and more 
private citizens ready to help them, and at the same time they are 
also acquiring allies in the local, state, and federal governments. 

In Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, an organization that has been concerned with the 
problem for some time, not only cares for the historic properties 
in its charge, but also makes occasional studies of other historic 
areas, and is ready to offer advice and moral support to local 
groups trying to arouse public interest in their own architectural 
treasures. Locally, the Philadelphia Historical Commission* is 
surveying the City and listing the buildings in it that should be 
preserved. Since it began its survey in April, 1956, the Commis- 
sion has reported to the City some seven hundred buildings which, 
in the Commission’s opinion, are worth saving, either because of 
their historical interest or architectural significance, or because 


*This article is based on a dialogue given at the Annual Convention in 
Philadelphia, in October, 1957, by Harry M. Tinkcom, Associate Professor 
of History at Temple University, and Margaret B. Tinkcom, Historian, 
Philadelphia Historical Commission. 

* Account of the national parks in Travel section of the New York Times, 
September 8, 1957. 

*The Commission was created by an ordinance of Council, Bill No. 493, 
December 7, 1955; the jurisdiction of the Commission was further explained 
by Bill No. 695, approved November 8, 1956. 
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they make a valuable -ontribution to the general appearance and 
atmosphere of the street on which they stand. 

At the national level, three groups are active. The National 
Park Service, which formerly touched history only through the 
maintenance of national military parks like the one at Gettysburg, 
now has in its charge a number of national historical parks, in- 
cluding the Independence National Historical Park in Philadel- 
phia and its Germantown appendage, the Perot-Morris-Deshler 
house. In addition, the Park Service directs the Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey, set up in 1933 to record “interesting and 
significant specimens of American architecture.” The Survey, 
which has been without federal funds since 1941, has recently 
been reactivated and is planned to continue its work, at first in 
the eastern part of the United States and later in the West also.* 
The American Institute of Architects, through the work of its 
Committee on Preservation of Historic Buildings, will continue 
to cooperate with the Historic American Buildings Survey in this 
program. Finally, the National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
whose name amply explains its aims, works with both public and 
private agencies, giving advice and encouragement to all those on 
whose efforts the preservation of our historic houses depends. 

So much for preservation in general. Returning to the Phila- 
delphia scene, we should point out that by no means all of the 
City’s history was made in the sections fronting the Delaware 
River, nor are all of the City’s old buildings to be found on the 
streets east of Eighth, north of Christian, and south of Norris. 
Six miles north and a little to the west of the Old City, of which 
Independence Hall is the center, lies Germantown, now a part of 
Philadelphia but. for the first one hundred and seventy years of 
its existence an independent township or borough. To the cartog- 
rapher, Germantown is just another section of the great city of 
Philadelphia. But anyone driving along the High Street, now 
known as Germantown Avenue, will notice a change in the ap- 
pearance of the houses bordering this street as soon as he comes 
within the limits of the old borough. Instead of the brick build- 
ings, for which Philadelphia is famous, stone houses, some of 
them two hundred years old, stand among the supermarkets, gas 


*See Charles Peterson, “The Historical American Buildings Survey Con- 
tinued,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, XVI (1957), 
29-31. 
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stations, and other paraphernalia of the twentieth century. More 
than a hundred such houses remain to illustrate graphically the 
relationship between the Germantown houses and the farmhouses 
of Chester, Bucks, and Delaware counties, as well as their kin- 
ship to the more sophisticated buildings of Philadelphia. The 
preservation of these houses has long been a matter of concern 
to those who know and love this section of the city. 

Clearly it is to our advantage to preserve the best of our archi- 
tectural patrimony, in Germantown and elsewhere. For one thing, 
restorations are of tremendous assistance to the teaching of Amer- 
ican history. In a visual-minded age, the use of the physical re- 
mains of the past to explain that past to the present generation 
is peculiarly suitable. A restored house or town can clarify and 
enlarge our knowledge not only of the particular house or the vil- 
lage of which it is a part, but also of the era to which both belong. 
Jefferson’s Monticello, for example, is not just an interesting 
eighteenth-century house full of fine furniture and ingenious 
gadgets. A large part of its significance lies in its ability to stim- 
ulate interest in the great man who built it and in the age in which 
he lived. A trip to Monticello is for many the beginning, not the 
end, of an interest in its builder. The restorations at Williamsburg 
and at Sturbridge Village encourage the visitor to look into the 
history of the town and also to tour the surrounding area. 

As well as these two restorations serve as bridges between the 
past and the present, other places, Germantown, for example, 
where past and present exist side by side in the workaday world, 
offer an even greater opportunity to demonstrate the liveliness and 
continuity of history. Many of the buildings which line German- 
town Avenue date from the eighteenth century. Among them there 
are churches, inns, schools, and dwellings of all kinds. Best of 
all, the majority of these buildings are still in use. Men and 
women worship at the Mennonite Meetinghouse, children go to 
school in the original building of the Germantown Academy, and 
twentieth-century families live in the old houses. Germantown is 
truly a living museum. 

In addition to their architectural interest, these buildings are 
guideposts to the past. With justifiable pride Germantowners point 
out the town’s significant contributions to the nation’s history and 
economy, and in many cases, fortunately, they are able to show 
the inquiring visitor the house, the church, or the school associated 
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with the event or person spoken of. Mention may be made of Wil- 
liam Rittenhouse, for example. Rittenhouse built the first paper 
mill in the British colonies in 1690. His mill no longer stands on 
the Wissahickon, but his house does. Papermaking and the print- 
ing trades, incidentally, were two of the most important businesses 
in colonial Germantown. Christopher Sower’s printing shop was 
probably the largest to be found anywhere in the British colonies. 
In 1743 he printed the Bible in German, the first Bible to be 
printed in a European language in America. His newspaper, Der 
Hoch Deutsch Pensylvanische Geschicht Schreiber, was an im- 
portant factor in Pennsylvania politics for thirty years. One of 
Sower’s employees, Jacob Bey, was the first colonial to manufac- 
ture printing types. Bey’s place of business, in one of Sower’s 
houses, still stands at 5300 Germantown Avenue. After the Revo- 
lution, the Billmeyers, Michael and Daniel, were the chief print- 
ers and bookbinders of Germantown. Michael lived and worked 
at 6505-6507 Germantown Avenue and his son Daniel, across the 
street at 6504 Germantown Avenue. 

Printing and its allied arts, however, were not Germantown’s 
only industries. Weaving, particularly stocking-weaving, tanning, 
and wagon-building also contributed to the economy of the town. 
The Johnsons, who lived at 6306 Germantown Avenue, were tan- 
ners and had their tannery at the back of their property. The 
Ashineads and Bringhursts, both carriage-making families, occu- 
pied the houses at 5430, 5434, and 5448 Germantown Avenue. 
The “Germantown wagon” built by these families was a notable 
improvement over the older wheeled vehicles, and contributed sig- 
nificantly to the development of transportation along the uncertain 
roads of the interior. In considering cultural history, one could 
point to the Mennonite Meetinghouse, at 6119 Germantown Ave- 
nue, and the Dunkard church, at 6613 Germantown Avenue, 
which were the first churches of these sects to be established in 
America. The Concord School, founded in 1775, at 6313 German- 
town Avenue; the Germantown Academy, founded in 1760 and 
still in business at Greene Street and West School House Lane; 
and the David James Dove house, built in 1763 to be the Acad- 
emy’s rival, at 130 West School House Lane, all testify to the 
community’s interest in education. 

The Germantown Academy is not only an old school but its 
existence commemorates an important political controversy which 
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agitated Pennsylvania in the 1750’s.* At mid-century, the town’s 
community center was the Green Tree (or Mackinett’s) Tavern, 
still standing at 6019 Germantown Avenue. Public meetings, such 
as the ones which brought the Academy into being, were held 
here, and here the Library Company of Germantown had its 
headquarters from 1744 to 1758. 

Another important facet of the town’s history is illustrated by 
the Market Square properties. Contrary to popular belief, Ger- 
mantown, after its earliest years, was never an exclusively German 
town. The landholders around the Square in the 1820’s included 
on the west side, Hans George Bensell, of Swedish ancestry ; John 
Ashmead and George Bringhurst, English Quakers; and on the 
east side, James Delaplaine, a French Huguenot, John Midwinter, 
whose name suggests English descent, and the last of the original 
purchasers, Walter Simens.® This introduction of outlanders into 
the midst of the German settlement at an early date had the con- 
sequence of forcing the Rhinelanders to come to terms simul- 
taneously with a new and strange physical environment and with 
their neighbors whose language and customs differed from their 
own. What town could offer better material for a case study in 
Americanization ? 

By the middle of the century, the English in Germantown had 
increased notably. English officials and German merchants came 
out from Philadelphia in summer to enjoy the fresher air and to 
get away from the city’s “miasmas.” John Wister built Grumble- 
thorpe (5267 Germantown Avenue) in 1744; William Allen estab- 
lished himself at Mount Airy in the 1750’s (his house is gone, but 
a whole section of Germantown is still known by that name) ; 
and in 1763 Benjamin Chew built the most pretentious seat of all, 
Cliveden, at 6401 Germantown Avenue. [See front cover.| These 
men and their fellows were not ex-urbanites, properly speaking, 
but with their coming the trend to suburban living had begun. 
Germantown offers the sociologist a fertile field for a study of 
shifts in urban populations, including the movement to the suburbs. 

Unless a concentrated effort is made to preserve these old build- 
ings, many of them will vanish. For years people have discussed 


*The charity school program promoted by Governor Thomas, Benjamin 
Franklin, and others. It was designed to hasten the assimilation of the 
Pennsylvania Germans into the English colonial community. 

® Data from unpublished manuscript, “Market Square, Germantown, 1683- 
1783,” by Edward Leslie Byrnes, Jr. 
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this situation with enlightened concern. The Upsala Foundation, 
the Society for the Preservation of Landmarks, the Chestnut Hill 
Development Group, and the Germantown Historical Society have 
managed to preserve a number of important buildings, and have 
aroused the community’s interest in the problems of historic 
preservation. Recently two other groups have been organized, 
Colonial Germantown Market Square, Inc., of which Arthur O. 
Rosenlund is president, and Historic Germantown, Inc., with 
Judge Harold D. Saylor, president. The first group is interested 
primarily in restoring the Market Square,® but Historic German- 
town, Inc., is concerned with the preservation of the entire area. 
Both hold much promise for the future. The federal government 
and the City of Philadelphia have also taken a hand in the pres- 
ervation of Germantown houses. The National Park Service main- 
tains the Perot-Morris-Deshler house, 5442 Germantown Ave- 
nue; the Fairmount Park Commission cares for the Germantown 
houses that are in the Park; the Recreation Department has 
charge of Stenton and Loudoun; and the Philadelphia Historical 
Commission, the City’s Board of Architectural Review, stands 
guard over houses in private hands as well as those which are 
public property. Obviously, many people are determined that the 
present shall not bury the past in Germantown. 

Yet interest and goodwill, no matter how widespread, are not 
enough to save a street, a district, or even a house from “im- 
provement.” The preservation of any part of a town or city re- 
quires careful planning. Before the proper plan can be decided 
upon, the value to the community of the property to be restored 
or preserved must be determined. Here the historian steps in. In 
1951, the late Leighton P. Stradley, then president of the Ger- 
mantown Historical Society, secured a grant from the Olin Foun- 
dation to make a historical and architectural survey of the im- 
portant sites and buildings in Germantown. In collaboration with 
Grant M. Simon, a Philadelphia architect with a lively and con- 
tinuing interest in preservation and restoration, the present authors 
undertook the survey. It was completed in 1953 and published by 
the American Philosophical Society in 1955.7 This study was de- 

°A historical study of Market Square in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century is now being prepared as a preliminary to the restoration which 
Colonial Germantown Market Square, Inc., contemplates. 


™Harry M. and Margaret B. Tinkcom and Grant Miles Simon, Historic 
Germantown, from the Founding to the Early Part of the Nineteenth Cen- 
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signed to interest the public, as well as foundations, in the pres- 
ervation of the ancient face of the old town. 

Later in the same year, 1955, the state legislature authorized 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission “to make 
a study of appropriate ways and methods for developing and pro- 
moting the historical interest of Philadelphia and vicinity and 
specifically for developing a ‘colonial compound’ in German- 
town.” The Commission promptly arranged for a new study and 
another report was prepared.* This second report did not have 
to consider in detail the historical and architectural worth of Ger- 
mantown; that aspect of the problem had been discussed in the 
original survey. It dealt chiefly with the areas to be selected for 
preservation and with the various methods which could be used 
to protect them from destruction or mutilation. 

When one considers the preservation or restoration of houses 
standing beside an arterial street which is over two hundred and 
fifty years old and several miles long, he will immediately discard 
any notion of a complete restoration of the entire street to any 
preceding era. Such procedure is obviously impractical from both 
financial and physical standpoints, but two other methods are 
possible. First, there is pinpoint preservation. This proposes that 
a number of carefully selected buildings along Germantown Ave- 
nue, dating from the Colonial and Federal periods, that is from 
1700 to 1812, be protected from destruction or unsuitable altera- 
tion. Ordinary zoning regulations will not afford the necessary 
protection, for although zoning is designed to maintain the pres- 
ent status of a given neighborhood, the usual zoning ordinance 
permits the alteration or even the destruction of buildings within 
the regulated district. 

As a first step in any program of pinpoint preservation, a list 
of buildings of recognized architectural and historical significance 
should be compiled by a committee of experts. This has been done 
for Germantown by the Philadelphia Historical Commission. In 
May, 1957, the Commission listed eighty buildings along German- 
town Avenue or in areas closely adjoining it which they consid- 
ered of sufficient historical and architectural interest to warrant 


tury: A Survey of the German Township (Philadelphia, Memoirs of the 
American Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge, 1955), v. 39. 

®On file in the Commission office in Harrisburg. 
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their preservation.® As a result of this action, pinpoint preserva- 
tion, although not specifically adopted by any group, is actually 
in effect in Germantown. Since the owners of these eighty build- 
ings are prevented by law from destroying or altering the exte- 
riors of any of the buildings for a period of at least six months, 
unless, of course, the proposed change is one the Commission 
approves,’® the buildings have acquired a temporary protection. 
Moreover, that six-months’ grace period gives other agencies in- 
terested in saving Germantown’s historic houses—particularly the 
Germantown Historical Society, Colonial Germantown Market 
Square, Inc., and Historic Germantown, Inc.—a chance to join 
forces with the Commission and to save the threatened building 
by one means or another."! 


Valuable as is the protection the Philadelphia Historical Com- 
mission affords historic Germantown, the pinpoint method of 
preservation has certain obvious limitations and disadvantages. 
For one thing, many of the properties to be preserved are at some 
distance from other houses of similar historical or architectural 
worth and a single old house, however beautiful, standing in a 
run-down or architecturally alien neighborhood, loses much of its 
appeal. It is harder to “see,” and the general public, on whose 
goodwill its continued existence ultimately depends, may prove 
indifferent to its attractions. Contrariwise, an interesting old house 
in an area where there are other such houses gains from its asso- 
ciation with its neighbors. Thus, a second plan, the historic dis- 
trict idea, originally proposed for Germantown by Grant M. 
Simon, has certain advantages over the pinpoint method. 


There are three well-defined areas along Germantown Avenue 
which might be developed into historic districts or areas. The 
first, two blocks long, runs from Ashmead to Penn Street. This 


® The list of certified buildings is posted in the Department of Licenses 
and Inspections, City Hall Annex, in accordance with the requirements of 
Bill No. 493. 

” The plans for the restoration of Grumblethorpe, for example, were in- 
spected by the Commission and their approval obtained before work was 


un. 

2 Bill No. 493 requires that, during the period of postponement, “the De- 
partment of Public Property, with the aid of the Commission, shall take 
steps to ascertain what the City of Philadelphia can do to preserve the 
historic building, and it shall make recommendations to that effect to the 
Council.” The Department and the Commission shall also “consult with pri- 
vate civic groups, interested private citizens and with other public agencies, 
in an effort to preserve the historic buildings of the City.” 
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area contains the site of Gilbert Stuart’s studio, and the house 
where Owen Wister was born. (Wister’s book, The Virginian, 
helped to establish the story line which has done so much for 
Hollywood and the TV industry.) St. Stephen’s M.E. Church 
and rectory and Theobald Endt’s house, where the first of the 
Unity Conferences was held in 1743, are also in this area. So is 
the Conyngham-Hacker house, now the Germantown Historical 
Society. The site of Christopher Sower’s printing business is 
here, and the house where Jacob Bey had his typefoundry. The 
latter is now the church house of the Trinity Lutheran Church. 
General Agnew’s headquarters during the Battle of Germantown 
were in Grumblethorpe, and for years the National Bank of Ger- 
mantown occupied the two houses only a few doors beyond Grum- 
blethorpe. These houses have a special interest for historians, for 
John Fanning Watson, historian of Germantown and Philadel- 
phia, lived there while he earned his living as cashier of the bank. 

The second area, from Coulter Street to School House Lane, 
includes the Market Square, a focal point for much of German- 
town’s history. The sites of the first Friends Meeting house (the 
present meeting, built in 1871, is the third building on this site) 
and of the Dutch Reformed Church (which stood on the land 
now occupied by the Market Square Presbyterian church) are 
here. Whitefield spoke to more than five thousand persons from 
the balcony of Delaplaine’s house. Incidentally, Whitefield’s audi- 
ences were greater—in proportion to the population—than are 
Billy Graham’s.’* And it was to Market Square that the Paxton 
Boys came when the sectional quarrel between the relatively safe 
and affluent east and the exposed and impecunious west boiled up 
at the end of the French and Indian War. In 1777 Market Square 
was Washington’s objective in the Battle of Germantown. General 
Howe’s headquarters were in the Perot-Morris-Deshler house on 
the west side of the Square. It was this same house that Washing- 
ton rented when he came to Germantown in 1793 to escape the 
Yellow Fever. 

Area three, extending two blocks along Germantown Avenue 
from Washington Lane to Upsal Street, also figured in the Battle 
of Germantown, for some of the sharpest fighting took place 


* Paper on “Franklin and the Presbyterians” by Leonard Labaree read at 
the First Annual Founders Day of the Presbyterian Historical Society, 
October, 1957. 
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around the Chew house. Although the Battle of Germantown was 
a military defeat for Washington, it set the stage for a diplomatic 
triumph for the colonies, and places associated with it may fairly 
be considered to have more than local importance.** The Concord 
School, built in 1775 because the residents of upper Germantown 
wanted their children to have the advantage of an English educa- 
tion but thought the Academy too far away for convenience, and 
some fine Federal houses—including Upsala—add interest to 
this part of the Avenue. 

Both Colonial Germantown Market Square, Inc., and Historic 
Germantown, Inc., might be said to have adopted the idea of area 
preservation, for Colonial Germantown Market Square has the 
Market Square area under its review, and Historic Germantown 
is concerning itself with the other two sections. 

A good deal has been done to save old Germantown, but there 
is still one all-important problem that has not yet been solved. 
Under our present property laws no agency or group can perma- 
nently restrain an owner from destroying an old building or from 
selling it to someone who plans to destroy it. Perhaps the best so- 
lution to this problem would be the enactment of state legislation 
to create a historic district and set up architectural control for it, 
giving the Philadelphia Historical Commission, or some other con- 
trolling agency, full authorization to approve or disapprove the 
erection, reconstruction, destruction, or alteration of any building 
or structure within the specified area.’ 

Something like this has been done in Massachusetts. In 1955 
the Beacon Hill Civic Association was instrumental in securing 
the passage of a law creating a historic district in the famous Bea- 
con Hill area of Boston, and setting up the Beacon Hill Architec- 


% Alfred Hoyt Bill, Valley Forge, the Making of an Army (New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1952), 74; and Orville T. Murphy, “The Battle of German- 
town and the Franco-American Alliance of 1778,” Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, LXXXII (1958), 55-64. 

4 Senate Bill No. 672 “Authorizing cities, boroughs, incorporated towns, 
townships, and counties to create historic areas within their geographical 
limits, providing for the appointment of historical boards empowered to pre- 
serve historic buildings and to regulate the erection, reconstruction, altera- 
tion, restoration, demolition or razing of buildings within the historic areas” 
will soon come before the General Assembly of Pennsylvania for its consid- 
eration. 

Copies of the various ordinances creating each of the fourteen historic 
districts which have been set up by various cities in the United States can 
be obtained from the National Trust, 2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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tural Commission to administer it.1* One of the most encouraging 
things about this Massachusetts precedent is the opinion on the 
constitutionality of the law handed down by the Justices of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts (July 7, 1955). The 
court held that such an act was in the interest of the public wel- 
fare and cited an earlier decision in support of their opinion: 
“The concept of the public welfare is broad and inclusive ... ,” 
the judges stated. “The values it represents are spiritual as well 
as physical, aesthetic as well as monetary. It is within the power of 
the legislature to determine that the community should be beauti- 
ful as well as healthy, spacious as well as clean, well-balanced as 
well as carefully patrolled. . . .”!° This is a notable decision. May 
the Pennsylvania courts be equally enlightened, should similar 
legislation come before them for adjudication. 

The need for such legislation in this state is urgent and un- 
deniable. Pennsylvania’s past belongs to its people and, in a 
larger sense, to all Americans. Its physical remains are real prop- 
erty, culturally and materially; they are as much a part of our 
possessions as the state and national parks. To put it in other 
words, the past is in the public domain. To that past we are firmly 
bound by the web of history. In the heat and stress of contempo- 
rary action mankind, often unconscious of the past and heedless 
of the future, unwittingly or intentionally, destroys much that 
would render his age more intelligible to posterity. That is inevi- 
table. But the real tragedy comes when the recognizably significant 
remains of the past, documentary or structural, are destroyed 
willfully or through negligence. Intelligent action can and should 
be taken to preserve them. 


* The Beacon Hill Civic Association has prepared a detailed report of 
the procedure followed in seeing through the legislature the act which made 
Beacon Hill a historic district. This report provides a step by step guide for 
any group starting a similar project. See John Codman, Preservation of 
Historic Districts by Architectural Control (Chicago: American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1956) 

*® Historic Preservation, 9, citing U. S. Supreme Court case of Berman v. 
Parker, 343 U. S. 26, 99L. ed (Advance, 63—decided Nov. 22, 1954). 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccinspoTHaAMm 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The speaker at the December 3 meeting of the Adams County 
Historical Society was Jacob M. Sheads, who talked on “A His- 
toric House on the Seminary Campus.” On January 14 members 
of the Society heard two papers prepared by Gettysburg High 
School students—one by Sara Snyder on the Henry Spangler 
farm and one by Nancy Eiker on the Sherfy family and farm. 
The February 4 meeting heard George F. Eberhart speak on 
“Hotel Operation and Guests in the Early 1900's.” J. M. Sheads 
of Gettysburg was elected president of the Society in January. 
The genealogical committee of the Society has been making a 
card file of gravestones, and hopes eventually to have a list cov- 
ering all cemeteries in the county. 


The American Swedish Historical Foundation has resumed 
publication of its Yearbook, replacing the quarterly Chronicle of 
recent years. The American Swedish Historical Museum opened 
its new library on September 28, 1957. The library was donated 
by Walter G. Nord, president of the Foundation, in memory of 
his brother, Herman J. Nord. 


The Armstrong Trail Society held its first meeting at Ebens- 
burg on December 5, 1957, where it adopted a constitution and 
by-laws. Dedicated to locating and restoring as far as possible the 
line of march of the Armstrong expedition of 1756, the Society 
will have an executive board, which will include a vice president 
from Huntingdon, Blair, Cambria, Indiana, and Armstrong coun- 
ties. These vice presidents will head the county units of the So- 
ciety. The president is Floyd G. Hoenstine of Hollidaysburg. 


The Historical Society of Berks County held a “Jubilee Meet- 
ing” on December 15, 1957, to celebrate payment of its building 
debt. The mortgage was burned, and Dr. Lee M. Erdman spoke 
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on the history of the Society building. The annual meeting on 
January 14 was addressed by Dr. John W. Livingood on “Tradi- 
tions of Charles Evans Cemetery.” On February 20 the annual 
combined dinner of the Society with the local chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was held at the Society. The speaker was Dr. 
Charles E. Kistler of Albright College, who spoke on “Catharine 
of Russia, Friend of the American Revolution.” 


The Blair County Historical Society held a dinner at Altoona 
on January 30 and heard a talk by William Robert Fuoss of Ty- 
rone. The Society has added seventy-one new members in recent 
months. 


The Bradford County Historical Society, with a present mem- 
bership of more than a thousand, is making a drive to add a thou- 
sand new members to its rolls. The February issue of its maga- 
zine, the Settler, featured Indian material. 


Roy R. Fuller spoke to the Chester County Historical Society 
on February 18 on “The Covered Bridges of Chester County.” 
The talk was illustrated by three-dimensional slides. The March 
meeting heard a talk on “Staffordshire,” and the April meeting, 
one on “Swayne and His Sculpture.” 


The Columbia County Historical Society has prepared a de- 
tailed index of the records of the Writers’ Project for Columbia 
County which are deposited with the Society and with the libraries 
at Berwick and Bloomsburg. The Society has been preparing ex- 
hibits from its collections and has begun to circulate the exhibits 
on loan to a number of towns in the county. 


“The Reynolds House in Meadville” was discussed by Mrs. 
H. R. Walrath at the January 16 meeting of the Crawford County 
Historical Society. 


At its meeting on January 20 the Dauphin County Historical 
Society heard W. Carl Sprout speak on “Harrisburg, School of 
Journalism.” At the March 17 meeting Mr. Joseph Kindig of 
York gave an illustrated lecture on antique furniture. 
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The Eastern Chapter of the Delaware County Historical So- 
ciety met in Upper Darby on January 26. Guy C. Bell spoke on 
“Land Title Records” and Mrs. E. V. Paschall on “Genealogical 
Records” as a part of a discussion on sources for historical re- 
search. 


The Erie County Historical Society has issued a new number of 
its Erie County Historical Primer. The Primer is issued each 
spring, with each number covering Erie County history during a 
different chronological period. The Society has begun the prep- 
aration of a series of slides on historic sites. 


The Germantown Historical Society at the end of 1957 had 
769 members, the largest total in its history. At its meeting on 
January 16 Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on “The Na- 
tion’s Heritage in Its Local Setting.” Earle W. Newton, director 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Museums, Historic Sites, and 
Properties, addressed the Society on February 20 on “Re-Creat- 
ing the American Heritage.” The March 20 meeting heard Earl 
J. Heydinger talk on “The Schuylkill, Life Line to Valley Forge.” 


The History Round Table at Pennsylvania State University on 
December 3 heard Dr. John E. Pixton speak on “Berlin: City in 
Conflict.” The meeting on December 17 featured a film of early 
German triumphs in World War II, and that of February 11 
centered about colored movies on “The Renaissance” and “Leon- 
ardo da Vinci.” 


The winter meeting of the Huntingdon County Historical So- 
ciety heard Mr. George Daubenspeck speak on the “History of 
the J. C. Blair Company.” This pioneer paper company in the 
region is of interest as the originator of the paper tablet for school 
use. The Society has been busy decorating its new rooms, adding 
museum displays, and acquiring historical materials, including a 
considerable amount on the Amish presented by Mrs. Joseph W. 
Yoder. 


New officers for the Historical and Genealogical Society of 
Indiana County include: H. C. Cunningham, president; James G. 
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Kehew, vice president; Mrs. Gladys B. Penrod, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Thelma Bianco, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Ralph 
R. Roth, treasurer; Rogers Ranking, executive director; and 
Blaine Helman, curator. Mrs. Frances Strong Helman is in charge 
of genealogical records. The Society held its February meeting in 
the Indiana County courthouse. The speakers were County Com- 
missioner Dee Miller and Sheriff Paul Jeffries. 


Reverend Wallace E. Fisher spoke on December 6, 1957, to 
the Lancaster County Historical Society on “The Protestant 
Church at Mid-Twentieth Century.” Charles H. Holzinger of 
Franklin and Marshall College on January 3 discussed the “Sus- 
quehannock Indians.” On February 7 John Kent Tilton, director 
of the Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, gave an illustrated talk 
on the textiles used in refurbishing national colonial shrines. The 
Society is co-operating with the Junior League in Lancaster in its 
project to restore “Rockford,” home of Revolutionary General 
Edward Hand. 


The speaker at the January 22 meeting of the Lehigh County 
Historical Society was Ruth M. Kistler, who spoke on “William 
Allen, Pennsylvania Loyalist.” The Society is making plans for 
the celebration of Allentown’s bicentennial in 1962. A planning 
committee has already been appointed by the mayor. 


The Lycoming County Historical Society held its “Hobby 
Night” on January 9. Topics covered included the cleaning of old 
paintings, the restoring of antique furniture, the weaving of 
cloth and baskets, and collections of beaded purses, paintings 
of covered bridges, arrow heads, Pennsylvania German birth 
certificates, and antique rifles. The meeting on February 13 heard 
Professor Walter Boyer of Pennsylvania State University speak 
on “Pennsylvania Dutch Culture.” On March 6 a talk on the his- 
tory of the Susquehanna Valley was presented. The speaker on 
April 3 was Dr. Lewis Theiss of Bucknell University, who dis- 
cussed “Fort Augusta.” 


The December 4 meeting of the McKean County Historical So- 
ciety was made notable by the presentation of busts of two of the 
county’s famous residents—General Thomas L. Kane of the Civil 
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War “Bucktails” and Senator Lewis Emery, Jr., founder of the 
Bradford oil field. The busts will be placed in the historical mu- 
seum at the courthouse in Smethport. Speakers for the evening 
included E. G. Potter of Smethport and Elisha Kent Kane, grand- 
son of General Kane. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society held its annual meeting 
and dinner on January 16. The speaker was Professor Walter E. 
Boyer of Pennsylvania State University, who addressed the mem- 
bers on “Our State Also Sings in Pennsylvania German.” 


Dr. John C. Appel was elected president of the Monroe County 
Historical Society for a three-year term. The Society held its an- 
nual dinner meeting on January 30 and heard Dr. Kurt Wimer of 
East Stroudsburg State Teachers College speak on “Woodrow 
Wilson and the League of Nations.” 


The annual meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held on February 22. The address was delivered by 
Dr. John Joseph Stoudt, who spoke on “The Poetry of the Amer- 
ican Revolution: A Preliminary Study.” 


Dr. Eugene P. Bertin, president of the Muncy Historical So- 
ciety and Museum, spoke on “Local History is Our Line” at the 
January 17 meeting of the Society. Other recent speakers and 
their topics were: February 21, Dr. Lester G. Shannon, “Lu- 
theranism in Lycoming County”; March 21, John Budd Lamade, 
“Stiegel Glass” ; and April 28, Karl B. Reichard, “The Great Mil- 
ton Fire of 1880.” 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
held an open house for its newly renovated quarters as a part of 
its annual meeting on January 31. A paper on “Changing Pat- 
terns in Easton,” prepared by Dr. Walter C. G. Veit, past presi- 
dent of the Society, was read by Dr. Albert Gendebein because 
of Dr. Veit’s illness. 


Recent speakers for the Northumberland County Historical 
Society included the following: February 14, John H. Carter, 
“Alexander McKee, Our Most Notorious Tory”; March 14, John 
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B. Deans, “John Durkee, Leader of the Connecticut Settlers 
Along the West Branch”; and April 11, William M. Schnure, 
“Early Postal Routes of Our Valley.” 


Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger was elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania German Society to succeed the late William S. Troxell. 
The Society has authorized the publication of volumes on Penn- 
sylvania German folk songs, broadsides, sympathy medicines, and 
folk tales. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Junto in Washington, D. C., has 
had an excellent program on Pennsylvania culture during the 
winter and early spring. The list of speakers since November in- 
cludes: November 15, Dean William L. Turner of George Wash- 
ington University, “The Charity School, the Academy, and the 
College of Colonial Philadelphia”; January 17, Alice Lee Parker 
of the Library of Congress, “Joseph Pennell, Philadelphia Art- 
ist”; February 21, Pierson Underwood, “Three Centuries of 
Pennsylvania Music”; March 15, Dr. F. P. Stocker of the Mora- 
vian Church, “The Moravians in Pennsylvania, 1741-1958”; and 
April 18, Professor Charles Coleman Sellers of Dickinson Col- 
lege, “Charles Willson Peale and the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts.” The closing program on May 16 will be a talk on “The 
Harmony Society” by Lawrence Thurman, curator of Old Econ- 
omy at Ambridge. 


The meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania on Jan- 
uary 31 was addressed by John L. Cotter, regional archaeologist 
for the National Park Service in Philadelphia, who gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “Unearthing the Real Jamestown: Archaeolog- 
ical Facts versus Traditional Fiction.” 


The Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of America 
is preparing an edition of Hannah Penn’s letters. This will be 
published in the spring. 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Society of 
the Order of the Founders and Patriots of America was held at 
the Union League in Philadelphia on January 14. The speaker was 
Frederick Swing Crispin, who talked on “Just What and Why 
Are We.” 
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The Perry County Historical Society at its meeting on Novem- 
ber 25 saw the film, “Old-Time Christmas Customs in Pennsyl- 
vania,” prepared by the staff of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. 


The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Society for the Preser- 
vation of Landmarks was held on January 23 at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. The principal address was given by John 
Codman, chairman of the Beacon Hill Architectural Commission, 
who spoke on “Lessons Learned in Preserving Historic Districts.” 


The Pottstown Historical Society at its January meeting viewed 
three motion pictures of historic Virginia houses. On April 16 
the Society sponsored a benefit motion picture at the Strand The- 
ater to raise money for Pottsgrove mansion. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society has recently acquired 218 
microfilm reels of correspondence covering the activities of mis- 
sionaries under the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions since 
1838. The correspondence covers fourteen countries and has in- 
formation on medical education and service, industrial education, 
agricultural education, and the counseling of foreign governments. 
These may be studied by any qualified person at the library of the 
Society in Philadelphia. 


The speaker at the January 23 meeting of the Shippensburg 
Historical Society was Samuel Daihl, who spoke on the Civil War 
as it affected Shippensburg. The Society has been very active in 
the project for the Historical Room in the new public library. 


The Snyder County Historical Society at its November meet- 
ing heard John H. Carter of the Northumberland County His- 
torical Society speak on “History Passed This Way.” The Jan- 
uary meeting heard an address on the Pennsylvania German lan- 
guage by E. L. Swartzlander. 


The Quarterly of the Tredyffrin Easttown History Club for 
October, 1957, carries articles on St. Monica’s Church, the Royer- 
Greaves School for the Blind, and the American Non-Gran Bronze 
Company. 
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The Valley Forge Historical Society is working for the estab- 
lishment of a national Valley Forge Day to conclude a Valley 
Forge Week. The museum sponsored by the Society has adopted 
a policy of making loans of materials for exhibit purposes to other 
museums and organizations. The materials lent consist of items 
not directly associated with the Valley Forge area. Loans have 
already been made to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, and the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. 


The fourth lecture of the season at the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania was delivered on January 20 by Dr. Perry 
Epler Gresham, president of Bethany College, who spoke on “A 
Pioneer Scotch-Irishman in Western Pennsylvania,” a discussion 
of the life and career of Alexander Campbell and his father 
Thomas Campbell. Frank C. Harper of Pittsburgh gave the fifth 
lecture on February 17, speaking on “The Distinctive Significance 
of Pittsburgh in American History.” 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary on February 11, 1958, with a banquet 
at the Westmoreland Club in Wilkes-Barre. Miss Frances Dor- 
rance gave a brief summary of the activities of the Society dur- 
ing that period, and the main address was delivered by Dr. S. K. 
Stevens, executive director of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, who spoke on “Historical Societies and the 
American Heritage.” After the banquet, an open house was held 
to dedicate the newly redecorated “Centennial Room” of the So- 
ciety, which will be used for meetings, additional exhibits, and a 
library on Indians, the Civil War, and general history. At the open 
house, the Wilkes-Barre Junior League presented to the Society 
four small portable dioramas on Wyoming Valley history. 

The Society has been active in other respects. It has received 
from the County Prothonotary’s office Continuance Dockets Nos. 
1 and 2, dating from September, 1787; it began its second annual 
lecture series in February; and it is co-operating with the Muncy 
Historical Society and Museum, the Northampton County Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Society, the Bradford County Historical So- 
ciety, the Columbia County Historical Society, the Lackawanna 
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County Historical Society, and other organizations in forming a 
regional historical association for notheastern Pennsylvania. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Pennsylvanians participating in the meeting of the American 
Historical Association in New York, December 28-30, 1957, in- 
cluded Frederick B. Tolles of Swarthmore College, Felix Gilbert 
of Bryn Mawr College, and Roy F. Nichols and Everett S. Lee 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


John A. Lukacs, associate professor at Chestnut Hill College, 
has received a grant from the RELM-Earhart Foundation to en- 
able him to complete a book on historiography. The College his- 
torical lectures for the academic year included the following: 
October 7, Erik Leddihn, “Catholic-Lutheran Relations in Ger- 
many”; and February 3, Major General Bela Kiraly, “Soviet 
Central Europe and the Middle East.” Two juniors in history 
have gone to the University of Vienna for the second semester 
under the auspices of the Institute of European Studies. 


The history faculty at Duquesne University has appointed Frank 
C. Smith to its staff in the field of Latin-American history. Pro- 
fessor Robert W. Reichert was on leave for the first semester 
doing historical research in Europe. The department has been 
televising its American history course on a closed circuit this 
year, using an intercommunication system to permit class partic- 
ipation. It reports favorable results. The Phi Alpha Theta chapter 
at the University has a full schedule of programs for the year, 
and the chapter of Pi Gamma Mu, national social studies society, 
has been reactivated. The department sponsors the publication of 
the Duquesne Review, a quarterly devoted to the social studies. 


Professor Alfred D. Sumberg of the social studies department at 
East Stroudsburg State Teachers College is advising the local 
chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, honorary educational fraternity, in its 
project of writing the history of the College. 


At Lafayette College, Albert W. Gendebein was on sabbatical 
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leave during the first semester studying American relations with 
the Kingdom of Sardinia. Edwin B. Coddington is now on leave 
doing research on the Civil War. 


Alexander Baltzly, formerly professor of history at New York 
University, is visiting lecturer in the Development of Western 
Civilization for the second semester at Lehigh University. 


Ralph S. Shay has been appointed acting chairman of the de- 
partment of history at Lebanon Valley College to succeed Mrs. 
Maud P. Laughlin. He is also acting director of the division of 
social studies. 


At Lincoln University, Professor Thomas M. Jones, chairman 
of the department of history, has been elected to the Board of 
Trustees of the University. Dwight W. Morrow, Jr., who received 
his doctorate from Harvard in the spring, has been promoted to 
assistant professor in the department. 


Moravian College held a sesquicentennial symposium on March 
7-8, 1958, centering about the themes of colonial higher education, 
early Moravian music, and colonial portraiture. A program of 
Moravian music was presented on both Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings, and Richard Schantz, head of the College music depart- 
ment, spoke at one session on “European Influences on Colonial 
Moravian Composers.” Two sessions were devoted to “The Im- 
pact of Denominational Influences on Colonial Higher Education,” 
with the following speakers participating: Daniel R. Gilbert of 
Amherst College, Mabel Haller of Philadelphia, Howard H. Brin- 
ton of Pendle Hill Graduate School of Religion and Social Studies, 
Clifford K. Shipton of the American Antiquarian Society and 
Harvard University, and A. Pierce Middleton, former director of 
research at Colonial Williamsburg. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, Richard S. Dunn of the 
University of Michigan has been appointed assistant professor in 
American colonial history, and Jeannette P. Nichols has been 
appointed interim associate professor in American economic his- 
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tory. Wallace E. Davies, who has been promoted to associate pro- 
fessor, is on leave to lecture at the University of Manchester. 
William Charvat, professor of English at Ohio State University, 
has been appointed Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliog- 
raphy for 1957-1958. He will deliver a series of three lectures 
in April on “Literary Publishing in America, 1790-1850.” 


Professor George B. Fowler of the history department at the 
University of Pittsburgh is on sabbatical leave for the second 
semester to serve as visiting professor at the Max-Planck Institut, 
University of Gottingen. 


Reverend L. Berkeley Kines, S.J., associate professor of history 
at Saint Joseph’s College, has been elected president of the Jesuit 
Historical Society for 1958. 


Millersville State Teachers College has appointed George Young 
to the faculty as professor of history and social studies for the sec- 
ond semester. Professor Virginia Beck is on sabbatical leave and 
will make a world tour. The College will be host on May 3 to the 
annual spring meeting of the Southern Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies. : 


Slippery Rock State Teachers College served as host to the 
spring meeting of the Midwestern Council for the Social Studies 
on March 28, 1958. Speakers included Howard H. Cummings of 
the United States Office of Education and Miss Marian B. Jordan, 
executive secretary of the Pittsburgh branch of N.A.A.C.P. Dr. 
Harold Wieand, former chairman of the department of social 
studies, is on sabbatical leave for the second semester. Miss 
Blanche Miller has been appointed associate professor of history 
and economics. The department sponsored a lecture by Fahmi 
Alem on February 3 on “The Arab Viewpoint.” 


Professor James A. Barnes of the history department at Temple 
University was on sabbatical leave for the first semester. He com- 
pleted the editing of the first volume of the diary of Dr. Samuel 
Telman Boyer, naval surgeon during the Civil War, and is cur- 
rently working on a study of America in the twentieth century. 
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Dr. John Stigall of the department spent the summer in Europe 
preparing the first critical edition of De vita et moribus phil- 
osophorum, a fourteenth-century treatise by Walter Burley. 


John A. Carpenter has been appointed assistant professor of 
history at Washington and Jefferson College. Walter S. Sanderlin 
has been promoted to professor. Williams M. Mitchell, chairman 
of the department, is the author of The Rise of the Revolutionary 
Party in the English House of Commons, 1603-1629, published in 
November, 1957, by the Columbia University Press. 


Professor James Duran of Westminster College has received a 
grant from the American Philosophical Society for the purchase 
of microfilmed Russian source materials to be used in research for 
his biography of Lev Alexandrovich Tikhomirov. 


Dr. Hoh-Cheung Mui of the history department of Wilkes Col- 
lege and Mrs. Mui of the sociology department returned for the 
second semester after six months of research in England. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Dr. William Appleton Aiken, professor of history at Lehigh 
University, died on September 26, 1957, at the age of fifty. 


A. Glenn Mower, chief of the Division of Historic Sites and 
Properties of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, died on February 10. 


Bishop Samuel H. Gapp, archivist of the Moravian Church in 
America, retired from this position on January 1, 1958. He was 
succeeded by Bishop Kenneth G. Hamilton. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has ap- 
proved the publication of a book by Charles M. Snyder of Oswego 
State Teachers College to be called “The Jacksonian Heritage: 
Pennsylvania Politics, 1833-1847.” 


The Colonial Restoration Association of York and York County 
was revived on February 3, 1958. Dormant for more than a year, 
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the Association is promoting the restoration of the Cookes House, 
traditionally occupied by Thomas Paine, and of the Gates House 
on West Market Street. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has re- 
cently asquired several collections of interesting material. The 
Division of Research and Publications has received from Cecil C. 
Fulton, Jr., of Dover, Delaware, the J. Alexander Fulton Collec- 
tion. This includes a complete file of the Kittanning Mentor, a 
Peace Democratic paper, from December, 1862, to July, 1864, only 
one number of which is listed by Winifred Gregory in the Union 
List of Newspapers; one book of newspaper clippings; and ap- 
proximately six hundred letters, a great number of which are 
highly valuable for Democratic politics in Pennsylvania during the 
1850’s. The Division of Public Records has added a series of rec- 
ords covering the toll bridges at Harrisburg from 1812, and has 
also acquired a volume of fifty-nine hand-drawn maps of the 
Delaware Division of the Pennsylvania Canal based on a survey 
of 1868. 


The Free Library of Philadelphia has recently acquired the 
Levi E. Yoder Collection and an important portion of the Wilbur 
H. Oda Collection. With the Henry S. Borneman Collection of 
Pennsylvania German material, which was acquired a little over 
two years ago, the Free Library probably has the largest holdings 
in this field of any public institution. The Yoder Collection includes 
275 fraktur, 60 printed certificates, 8 early manuscript Mennonite 
hymnals with fraktur bookplates, and 25 early imprints with 
fraktur bookplates. From the Oda Collection, the Library selected 
a group of six hundred imprints and a half dozen small manuscript 
volumes. These additions added thirteen additional centers of 
German printing to the forty-one already represented in the Li- 
brary collections, and they also included eleven imprints older 
than those previously acquired. Four examples of fraktur from the 
collections will be selected by the State Department for exhibit 
at the Brussels World Fair. 


The fifth annual summer Institute on Historical and Archival 
Management will be offered by Radcliffe College, with the co- 
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operation of the history department at Harvard University, from 
June 23 through August 1, 1958. The course will be directed by 
Lester J. Cappon, director of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture. Two full-tuition scholarships of $200 each 
are available. Address inquiries to the Institute, 10 Garden Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Supplement II of the Dictionary of American Biography will 
be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons in May. Edited by Robert 
L. Schuyler and Edward T. James, this volume includes 585 
biographical articles covering subjects who died from 1936-1940 
inclusive. The American Council of Learned Societies is spon- 
soring the publication of a one-volume Concise Dictionary of 
American Biography, which will summarize the larger work with 
its two supplements. 


D. J. P. Richards, headmaster of Cadoxton Boys’ Secondary 
School, Cadoxton, Barry, Glamorgan, Wales, has requested that 
the members of the Pennsylvania Historical Association aid in 
creating an exhibit on “Wales and America” to be held at the 
school in June. Mr. Richards writes, “We are anxious to discover 
the location and activities of Welsh people, and those of Welsh 
descent, now resident in the U. S. A., Canada or South America. 
. . . It would aid us a great deal, if you could find means to for- 
ward to us anything relating to Welsh people who have settled 
in your area. We have in mind such things as posters, programmes, 
dinner cards, pictures, etc., relating to the activities of Welsh 
Societies. With regard to the individual Welsh people, we would 
be very pleased to have as much information as possible regarding 
their occupations and activities.” Anyone having such material is 
requested to forward it directly to Mr. Richards. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
EpITep By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


The Witness of William Penn. Edited by Frederick B. Tolles and E. Gor- 
don Alderfer. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 205. $3.75.) 


The year 1957, which marked the 275th anniversary of the founding of 
Pennsylvania, produced two valuable books about William Penn for the 
general reader. First, the new biography by Catherine Owens Peare, which 
was reviewed in PENNSYLVANIA History in July of last year, and secondly, 
this volume of selections from the writings of the great colonizer. 

William Penn is generally remembered as a man of action, and his reputa- 
tion does not rest primarily upon his writing. It is frequently forgotten that 
he published more than 100 books and pamphlets during his lifetime, spent 
countless hours writing instructions to his colonists, and carried on a very 
extensive correspondence with Quaker leaders, government officials, and his 
family and friends. The present editors have made an admirable selection 
from his extensive works to offer samples of his writings, and to give Penn 
an opportunity to witness to our generation as he spoke to his own age. 

Penn wrote on many subjects. As a leading figure among the Friends, he 
felt called upon to write for his fellow religionists. He also interpreted 
Quakerism to the world and frequently defended it against attack. His deep 
religious faith led him to become involved in a great many issues of the day, 
and he invariably published his thoughts in regard to these issues. He wrote 
a number of pamphlets to advance the development of Pennsylvania, pre- 
pared proposals for an international organization of Europe and for an in- 
ter-colonial organization in America, and published several collections of 
maxims such as From Some Fruits of Solitude. 

Much of this material was written under pressure to meet a particular 
situation, and did not receive the careful consideration which might have 
clarified some of the more involved and obscure passages. The editors of 
this new volume point out that when he cited authorities to bolster his argu- 
ments, he often incorporated whole passages verbatim into his text instead 
of digesting what the earlier writers had said, and putting their ideas into his 
own words. Fortunately for the reader today, the editors have attempted to 
modernize Penn’s spelling and punctuation, and have omitted some of his 
less felicitous phrases. The words and ideas still belong to Penn, but they 
have been burnished to make them more appealing to the twentieth-century 
reader. 

This volume is the largest selection from Penn’s writings to be printed 
since 1825. The three parts are entitled: “The Apostolic Christian,” “The 
Christian Statesman,” and “The Final Distillation.” Included are parts of 
The Rise and Progress of the People Called Quakers, The People’s An- 
cient and Just Liberties Asserted, An Essay Towards the Present and Fu- 
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ture Peace of Europe, Some Account of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
Fruits of a Father’s Love, and several other representative selections. 

The reviewer would like to let Penn speak for himself. The earliest selec- 
tion is from a book written while Penn was a prisoner in the Tower of 
London in 1668 and 1669, and published in the latter year under the title 
No Cross, No Crown. The volume was entirely rewritten and enlarged be- 
fore it was issued again in 1682. Penn called upon all true Christians to 
carry the cross of Christ, if they hoped to wear His crown. He vigorously 
denounced the Restoration society which he saw around him. In criticizing 
fashions he compared the dress of Biblical figures with that of his contem- 
poraries. He wrote: “What rich embroideries, silks, points, etc., had Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, and good old Abraham? Did Eve, Sarah, Susanna, Elizabeth, 
and the Virgin Mary use to curl, powder, patch, paint, wear false locks of 
strange colors, rich points, trimmings, laced gowns, embroidered petticoats, 
shoes and slip-slaps laced with silk or silver lace and ruffled like pigeon’s 
feet... ?” 

In his preface to the First Frame of Government, 1682, Penn wrote: 
“Governments, like clocks, go from the motion men give them, and as gov- 
ernments are made and moved by men, so by them they are ruined too... . 
Let men be good and the government cannot be bad: if it be ill they will 
cure it. But if men be bad, let the government be never so good, they will 
endeavor to warp and spoil it to their turn.” 

Regarding marriage, in From Some Fruits of Solitude, he wrote: “Never 
marry but for love, but see that thou lovest what is lovely. . . . They that 
marry for money cannot have the true satisfaction of marriage, the requisite 
means being wanting. Men are generally more careful of the breed of their 
horses and dogs than of their children.” In a section headed “Rules for 
Conversation” he said: “Silence is wisdom where speaking is folly, and al- 
ways safe. . . . If thou thinkest twice before thou speakest once, thou wilt 
speak twice the better for it.” Of religion he wrote: “It is a sad reflection 
that many men hardly have any religion at all, and most men have none of 
their own, for that which is the religion of their education and not of their 
judgment is the religion of another and not theirs. . . . It is a preposterous 
thing that men can venture their souls where they will not venture their 
money; for they will take their religion upon trust, but not trust a synod 
about the goodness of half a crown. They will follow their own judgment 
when their money is concerned, whatever they do for their souls.” 

Those who dip into this volume will find rich rewards. 


Temple University Epwin B. BroNNER 
War Comes to Quaker Pennsylvania 1682-1756. By Robert L. D. Davidson. 


[Temple University Publications.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957. Pp. 245. $5.00.) 


Colonial Pennsylvania served as a testing ground for pacifism. Could a 
policy of non-resistance in external relations safely be followed by the gov- 
ernment of a well-to-do state? This was not the only test conducted in 
Penn’s “Holy Experiment,” where a measure of democratic government was 
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also assayed; but it was a part of the experiment that has a peculiar inter- 
est for us today, as men and nations look about them for a way to escape 
atomic warfare. 

The experiment in pacifism was well-rounded and complete, covering a 
period of about seventy-four years (if we accept Dr. Davidson’s arbitrary 
but not unreasonable span of dates). It was fully documented and the rec- 
ords are available. Under these circumstances Dr. Davidson’s study was a 
promising one to undertake, and the resultant book, War Comes to Quaker 
Pennsylvania, is timely and useful. 

From the beginning of the experiment, some Quakers in high places 
doubted that a modern state, existing as it must in a competitive world so- 
ciety, could embrace pacifism and survive. James Logan held that all gov- 
ernment rests ultimately on force. An honest attempt was, nevertheless, made 
to give pacifism a fair trial in Pennsylvania. The Indians were at first 
treated fairly, without provocation or threats, and as a consequence for 
some years after the colony was established, the problem of military defense 
did not arise. “The infant colony,” writes the author, “seemed to be experi- 
encing a foretaste of paradise.” 

But Pennsylvania had boundaries. There were disputes about them with 
Maryland, Virginia, and Connecticut. There was rivalry with France for 
the western fur trade. There were misunderstandings with the Indians, 
whose conception of land ownership was incomprehensible to the whites. 
Men could not everywhere agree on what was “just,” and there were al- 
ways some persons ready to risk their lives in pursuit of what they took to 
be their rights. In consequence, war came unsought to Pennsylvania. The 
doctrine of pacifism, proclaimed by the Quaker-dominated Assembly, was 
subjected to the acid test. 

It is an engrossing, although disturbing, story which Dr. Davidson pre- 
sents here. One may regret the many evidences of hasty writing, of careless 
transcription of documents, of insufficient familiarity with the Indian back- 
ground, and the failure to bring bibliography up to date. Where Indians 
are concerned, the book cannot be recommended as a work of reference. De- 
spite these weaknesses it is useful. The author, who is most at home in the 
field of provincial politics, gives a blow-by-blow account of political battles. 
There are good brief sketches of the major political figures, such as Ben- 
jamin Franklin at the time he organized the Associators. Best of all is the 
cool but not unsympathetic handling of the Quaker dilemma, the drawing 
out and clarifying of which gives unity and movement to the work. 

On page 25 Dr. Davidson writes, “Notwithstanding a genuine hatred for 
war which stemmed from his religious convictions, the wealthy Quaker 
trader in Philadelphia could not dispel his quiet satisfaction over the com- 
merce which brought on the conflict ;’ and on page 166, as the denouement 
approaches, “It was only a matter of time before [the Quakers] would have 
to either abdicate their control of the province or completely retreat from 
their principles.” Skilled in political maneuver and with the aid of a redoubt- 
able if uncertain ally, Benjamin Franklin, they fought a determined delay- 
ing action, postponing the choice that events were forcing upon them. The 
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author shows well their doubts and divisions, their change of tactics from 
religious persuasion to political compromise, and finally their surrender. In 
the end, news of the massacre of settlers on Pennsylvania’s border, and the 
sight of angry frontiersmen bringing mutilated bodies to the city, confronted 
the Quakers with a situation in which a doctrinaire pacifism offered no so- 
lution acceptable to the populace. The government faced the alternatives 
either of adopting proper military measures against the enemy, or submit- 
ting the province to civil war. The Scotch-Irish on the border were thor- 
oughly aroused, and were now increasingly conscious of an antagonism 
against the people of eastern Pennsylvania. 

Once the issue was clarified, many of the Quaker members withdrew from 
the Assembly, unwilling to sacrifice their religious principles by supporting 
a Pennsylvania army, even though their retirement left the other part of 
the Holy Experiment—democratic government—to be carried on by the 
“unenlightened.” 

Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson, whom the author quotes appositely in Chapter X, 
“The End of an Era,” expresses the general truth to which Pennsylvania’s 
experience provided corroborative evidence: “No commonwealth has ever 
existed that has not been protected by those willing to preserve it with 
their lives.” 


Pennsylvania Historical Pau A. W. WALLACE 
and Museum Commission 


The Paxton Papers. Edited by John R. Dunbar. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nihoff, 1957. Pp. 351. Guilders 24.50.) 


Much may be said for this new publication which the editor somewhat 
venturesomely calls The Paxton Papers. It may not add notably to Francis 
Parkman’s estimate, in the second volume of The Conspiracy of Pontiac. 
But it affords readers a truer opportunity of measuring the Paxton Boys’ 
spirit than is available in two other works in which those colorful back: 
country inhabitants have recently appeared: Struthers Burt’s Philadelphia: 
Holy Experiment, and Carl Carmer’s The Susquehanna. 

Mr. Dunbar’s title is much too general to be exact. Only in the subtitle, 
“The Pamphlets,” does he become fairly explicit. What he is editing is 
neither a collection of the papers of a Paxton family nor one accumulated 
in any Paxton community. Instead he has taken on the task of selecting for 
study as “Paxton Papers” some twenty-eight contributions on the Paxton 
Boys by Philadelphia pamphleteers in the year 1764. Had he ranged as far 
as his all-comprehensive title would logically have permitted, he might have 
included not only a number of immediately pertinent documents catalogued 
in the Pennsylvania Public Records Office, and relevant letters printed in the 
Colonial Records or Pennsylvania Archives, but also “The Declaration of 
Lazarus Stewart” as Redmond Conyngham salvaged it for us in The Lancas- 
ter Intelligencer in the 1840’s. He might also have used the most eloquent and 
forthright of all, the Rev. Mr. John Elder’s letters, printed by William 
Henry Egle in his History of Dauphin County, 1883. He might have sought 
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and found comments written down in 1763-1764 by Moravians, who noted 
facts but had no notion of then rushing into print. 

In investigating the affair of the Paxton Boys any truth-searcher is 
bound to be handicapped. He will reap full truth from neither Presbyterian 
nor Quaker, from neither Benjamin Franklin nor Christopher Gymnast. At 
most, today he can only weigh and consider. Wishing to know what the 
Paxton Boys did at Conestoga and Lancaster, he might best read the brief 
letter of Sheriff John Hay of Lancaster County to Governor John Penn on 
December 27, 1763. Wishing to know what happened when the Paxton Boys 
assembled on the bank of the Schuylkill River in Germantown, he might 
best read Parkman. Beyond that, Mr. Dunbar’s book has several values for 
him. It assembles in compact form the pamphleteering of 1764; it illustrates 
vividly the partisanships of that year; it exhibits everything from the quick 
burly humor to the neatly polished satire of colonial America’s outstanding 
city, Philadelphia. The verve of a cultivated society, its faculty for argument 
and wit, is all there, registering itself in energetic efforts to outdo Alex- 
ander Pope or Samuel Butler. 

But there is here something more than fanatical slayings by austere Pres- 
byterians, something more than the disclaimers of the same by a materialistic 
Quakerdom. The hardness of a pre-humanitarian century is here. Indeed, 
the Philadelphia mind of 1764 was all too content to make the slayings of 
twelve adult Indians, five boys and three little girls at Conestoga and Lan- 
caster into only the occasion for an effervescence of penning. To know pre- 
Revolutionary Philadelphia and its eighteenth-century spirit, John R. Dun- 
bar’s volume of Paxton Papers is worth thoughtful perusal. 


Camp Hill Husertis M. CuMMINGs 


The Cultural Life of the American Colonies, 1607-1763. By Louis B. Wright. 
[Henry Steele Commager and Richard B. Morris, eds., The New Amer- 
ican Nation Series.| (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. 292. 
$5.00.) 


Perhaps it is time to take a second look at the historical “series,” such as 
The Library of American Biography and this New American Nation Series. 
The “series” pattern has now become familiar. Distinguished editors sug- 
gest a distinguished author, and the publisher then seduces him into writ- 
ing a book, frequently within an inflexibly uniform number of pages, in too 
short a period of time to allow for much original research or even exten- 
sive synthesis. 

Louis B. Wright is, indeed, a distinguished historian, an unusually per- 
ceptive social historian, who might well have written an account of the first 
century and a half of the cultural life of the American colonies, but in this 
book he has not. What he has done is to write an excellent study of the 
cultural life of the colonies in the seventeenth century. This is the field he 
knows well, and the earlier fruits of his expert husbandry, The First Gen- 
ilemen of Virginia and Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England, are 
as fresh and informative in their context here as they were originally. There 
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is richness, too, in the picture of Puritan New England, for a part of Mr. 
Wright’s thesis is that the Virginia planter and the New England merchant 
were brothers under the skin, and he has drawn upon the excellent works 
of Samuel Eliot Morison and Perry Miller to serve as the warp on which 
to weave his pattern. Were this book limited in scope to a picture of life in 
early Virginia and New England, it should rank as the best compendium 
in the field. 

To those interested in Pennsylvania history, Mr. Wright's work will come 
somewhat as a shock. After forty-one pages, dealing chiefly with the seven- 
teenth-century Virginians and New Englanders of note or interest, the state- 
ment is made that “Philadelphia in the eighteenth century surpassed Boston 
and New York as a center of commerce, and near the end of the colonial 
period, when it had become the second city of the British Empire, it boasted 
some of the most powerful commercial families in America,” which impres- 
sive summary is then bulwarked by a mere two pages of supporting mate- 
rial (from Frederick B. Tolles’ Mecting House and Counting House), 
somewhat slighting to the implication of the opening sentence. This may be 
said to be typical of the whole book. 

There are warm, human, revealing insights of Cavaliers from the South 
and Puritans from the North, quoted from diaries and letters, and but few 
if any similar word-pictures of men from the Middle Colonies. The bits cut 
out of James Logan’s correspondence with Penn, when it was printed in 
bowdlerized form, might have colored the Quaker drab and given it the 
kind of life Mr. Wright gives to William Byrd of Virginia, as for instance, 
Logan’s account of the third marriage of the Mayor of Philadelphia to a 
young lady much his junior whose apron-strings were noticeably high at 
the wedding. 

By dismissing the Quakers as “strict moralists,” no indication is given 
of a renegade William Penn, Jr., who could find opportunities and com- 
panions for thoroughly scandalous behavior. The social elegance of a Gov- 
ernor Keith and the growing influence of wordly Anglicans and Quaker- 
turned-Anglicans are passed over quickly. The Philadelphia Assembly and the 
musicians whom Dr. Hamilton spoke of—manifestations of a vigorous social 
life—are not mentioned. The peculiar background of Pennsylvania does not 
emerge with its years of legislative strife between the Proprietary and poli- 
ticians representing a diversity of social classes, economic groups, and cul- 
tural and religious blocs. Yet, this was the seed ground of the “Philadelphia 
lawyer’”—David Lloyd, James Kinsey, Andrew Hamilton, and John Dickin- 
son—a type not produced in any other colony. We are shown how the de- 
velopment of the North and South created new amalgams of thought and 
action, which entered the mainstream of American life, but not how there 
evolved the pragmatic middle-way culture of Pennsylvania, the way of 
Franklinian compromise which later made the Constitution possible. 

To be sure, the development of Pennsylvania occurred in the eighteenth 
century, by which time Virginia and New England had evolved recognizable 
patterns of life, and herein lies the great weakness of Mr. Wright’s book. 
It flows smoothly and expansively up to the year 1700, and then trickles on 
thinly to the stated end of his assigned period. 
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Nowhere is this more clearly shown than in the chapter on “Books, Li- 
braries, and Learning.” Here, in a leisurely fashion, Mr. Wright notes 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century titles found in colonial libraries, but fails 
to enumerate the far more numerous later works which were read by more 
Americans during the first half of the eighteenth century. No mention is 
made of the flood of Whig histories which were found almost universally 
in any collection of books, public or private, worthy of the name; the ubiqui- 
tous set of Rapin’s History of England, and the accounts of the “Revolu- 
tions” in Spain, Portugal, Sweden, the Roman Republic, Persia, Morocco 
and France. The best-sellers of their day, Pope, of course, but also Glover’s 
Leonidas, Garth’s Dispensary, Philips’ Pastorals, Thomson’s Seasons, Pom- 
fret’s Poems, and others, are not mentioned among the literary works which 
our ancestors read. Newton’s Principia is nodded to, but not the mass of 
post-Newtonian scientific books which completely replaced the earlier works 
on colonial shelves. And, not even a nod was given to those books on 
gardening and agriculture which were major influences on American, as 
they had been on English, agriculture—Tull’s Horse-hoeing Husbandry and 
the works of Bradley and Ellis. Was there one single vademecum found more 
frequently in colonial America than Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary? 

The iron-maiden of format forced Mr. Wright to skip quickly over the 
eighteenth century and the Middle Colonies. I have mentioned specifically 
Pennsylvania, but New York was skimped in much the same fashion. Fur- 
thermore, he virtually ignores, except for newspapers, the not inconsiderable 
output of the eighteenth-century American presses, surely a most significant 
factor in the culture of any land. By comparison, the theatre, not nearly so 
important in the overall life of the colonies, is treated in detail. American 
painting was not, in the colonial period, qualitatively comparable to the work 
of European artists, but the productions of American silversmiths were tech- 
nically and artistically the equal of what could be bought abroad. Yet, seven 
pages are devoted to painting, and one-half a page to silver. All in all, the 
fine arts and sciences, generally regarded as prime manifestations of a cul- 
ture, receive curtailed treatment. Probably Mr. Wright is not to blame for 
this, for as the book unfolds itself one gets the impression of an increasing 
tempo, as though the author were being forced to squeeze what was still 
left to be said into a shrinking number of pages. 

In essence, we have here The First Hundred Years of the Cultural Life 
of the American Colonies, and as such it is a work of distinction. Unfor- 
tunately, that is somewhat less than the work purports to be. 


Library Company of Philadelphia. Epwin Worr, II 


The German-Language Press in America. By Carl Wittke. (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1957. Pp. 311. $6.50.) 


Albert Bernhardt Faust, in his The German Element in the United States, 
published in 1909 and reprinted in 1927, stated succinctly the role of German 
journalism in America: “The great function of German journalism in 
America, viewed historically, has been to prepare the German population 
for good citizenship. German newspapers have accelerated the process of 
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assimilation by interesting their foreign-born readers in American politics, 
history and present conditions. Secondly, they have exerted a concerted in- 
fluence on their patronage by upholding the German language and increasing 
their pride in German culture and civilization. The German newspapers are 
and have been strongly patriotic in all matters concerning national or local 
politics. They are German or conservative only on questions of language 
and culture.” 

Carl Wittke has written 291 pages to express the same thesis. As Faust 
did, he has stated that he does not attempt to chronicle the individual for- 
tunes of the hundreds of publications involved, but to indicate practical prob- 
lems faced by the whole German-language press, with greater detail on some 
of the major newspapers. The limitations of such an undertaking are easy 
to understand, but what publisher would be interested in a minute descrip- 
tion of German journalism in the United States? Nowadays the demand in 
America is not for carefully documented exhaustive tomes, but for so-called 
interpretations. Wittke has produced the latter. Nevertheless there is no 
essentially new note; intellectually the whole book is an expansion of Faust’s 
idea. 

I cannot help feeling that this book, which might better have been la- 
belled “Notes and Observations on the German Language Press,” may do 
a disservice to historical scholarship by being regarded as the final word 
on the subject, something which I am sure Carl Wittke himself does not 
wish. But to condense the material and get the proper emphasis for his 
views within the framework which an American publisher would consider, 
he was forced into an uneven work. Some sections are profuse, others sparse. 
Some material is, one might say, over-documented for the immediate pur- 
pose, other parts meagerly so. “A complete tabulation of German-American 
publications, even if it were popular to make one, would have little value,” 
says the author in the preface. He states he has also kept footnotes to a mini- 
mum, although his use of them is inconsistent. 

At times the attempt to condense material which he has considered not 
too important leads to mis-statements. Thus, on page 220, he describes 
Thomas Harter, who wrote under the name of “Boonastiel,” as one of the 
“recent promoters of the revival of the old Pennsylvania German dialect.” 
Harter happened to be getting well along in years when Cleveland was Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

And now, having perhaps spoken too decidedly about what the book is 
not, I wish to express my satisfaction with what it is. For the public at large 
it is necessary for such popular books to be published again and again to 
remind it of the contributions that non-English groups have made to the 
culture of the United States. For the general historian, too, such books will 
have to suffice until exhaustive scholarship in German-Americana will be 
subsidized without fear of its being called dull and unpopular. 

To be commended also is that Wittke, in the midst of colorless over- 
simplification such as “as an editor Bornstein was more moderate than might 
have been expected and he showed less and less sympathy for some of the 
radicals of the forty-eighters group,” does give us a glimpse of the German 
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newspaper-men as real men. The following characterization of “Pater” 
Maximilian Oertel may serve as an example: 


The Katholische Kirchenseitung featured controversial argument 
and its editor debated furiously and wittily on many issues with men 
like Heinzen, Hassaurek, Molitor, C. F. Walther and the Jewish 
editor, Dr. Max Lilienthal. Alongside religious poetry of highly 
spiritual content Oertel published rollicking verse over his pen name 
Hilarius Jocosus. The constant exchanges between Heinzen’s “Pio- 
nier” and Oertel’s Catholic journal are among the most amusing 
and interesting in the whole history of American journalism. The 
battle between the champion of atheism and the defender of Catholic 
theology was rough and violent, but relieved by flashes of devilish 
wit on both sides. And one must conclude that each thought his 
adversary worthy of his steel and found it difficult not to express 
genuine affection for him. Oertel was a jovial and improvident char- 
acter; he loved good wine and good company and counted German 
radicals like August Becker, among his bosom friends. 


Overlooking the weasel word “interesting,” this passage is an example of 
Wittke’s best. Incidentally, of the group of Oertel’s opponents mentioned 
above, only Heinzen receives treatment nearly as vivid as in this passage. 
I particularly should welcome more about Hassaurek, that intense crusad- 
ing Cincinnati editor who, after political and personal disappointments, 
wrote: 


Jiingling, baue nicht auf Volksgunst, 
Wandelbar gleicht sie dem Gliicke, 
Heute hebt sie Dich zum Himmel, 
Morgen reift sie Dich in Stiicke. 


Alle Herrscher haben Launen, 
Ob sie einen Szepter fiithren, 
Oder ob sie mittelst Mehrheit 
Demokratisch Dich regieren. 


American historians have repeatedly failed to distinguish sufficiently be- 
tween the newspapers of the Pennsylvania Germans and those of the later 
immigration. I think Wittke errs in this respect also. Somewhere in the book 
he states that no group in this country can retain its culture beyond the 
second generation. But at the time when the German newspapers were still 
alive among the Pennsylvania Germans, readers, and often the editors, were 
of the fifth and sixth generations. His taking it for granted, too, that only 
imported German editors were capable of writing pure German, is exag- 
gerated. The church papers that Reverend S. K. Brobst edited, and the 
Boten of Allentown, edited by Ben Trexler, were widely read and com- 
mented favorably upon in German newspapers in America and Europe. 
The Weltbote had a circulation of 19,000 in 1891. 

The type font used by the University of Kentucky Press is easy on the 
eyes. I suppose that the cost of publishing prevented the use of reproduc- 
tions of typical German American newspapers, a supplement with stylistic 
examples, or a bibliography for the student. Part of the cost of publication 
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was borne by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation and the H. V. Kalten- 
born Foundation. 


Glenside, Pa. RaLpH CHARLES Woop 


The Prison at Philadelphia, Cherry Hill: The Separate System of Penal 
Discipline: 1829-1913. By Negley K. Teeters and John D. Shearer. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1957. Pp. 249. $5.50.) 


Professor Teeters and Mr. Shearer have brought together in this volume 
as much as could be located of the relevant primary source material relat- 
ing to the projection, establishment, and operation of what in many ways 
is regarded as the most important penal institution not only in this country 
but throughout the Western hemisphere. Within the compass of these 249 
pages, comprising eight chapters and four appendices, one may read the 
minutes of meetings of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, the various war- 
dens’ journals, the letters of architects and leading citizens, as well as the 
reflections of prominent Quakers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and their “concern” over the proper moral atmosphere in which the flowers 
of evil might be stripped of their vile influence. 

The complete failure of the Walnut Street Jail to improve the moral char- 
acter of criminals consigned to its concentrated depravity aroused the social 
and religious conscience of the leaders of the Society of Friends. The result 
was a firm resolve and determination to put an end to the organized de- 
bauchery which they believed was inherent in the promiscuous association 
of every kind of reprobate and criminal. From their reflections and delibera- 
tions came the Pennsylvania System of imprisonment and penal servitude. 
Central to any understanding of their philosophy of punishment was the 
doctrine of contamination. Evil feeds on evil, and grows more evil. Thus 
to neutralize, minimize, and perchance eliminate such evil, association and 
contact must be prevented. 

The plans for the establishment of the prison at Cherry Hill, drawn by 
John Haviland, incorporated the principle of separate cellular confinement. 
If prisoners never saw each other while in prison they could not contami- 
nate each other. If they were prevented from communicating with each other 
they could not influence each other, could never know each other, and hence 
could neither conspire nor plot evil deeds or recognize each other after their 
release, to join hands in carrying out their nefarious schemes. With visits 
and exhortations and admonitions from persons of high repute and character, 
in their solitude they could reflect upon their low estate, turn their eyes in- 
ward to recognize the enormity of their wrong-doing, and eventually realize 
that their hope for salvation lay in sincere and lasting penitence which a 
merciful God would recognize. Perhaps He might save them from the bot- 
tomless pit of Hell, where they would surely burn forever, without being 
consumed, if they continued in their stiff-necked defiance of man and God. 
In brief, it was believed that if these prisoners could be made to think right 
they would act right. 

This system of imprisonment was adopted in a few states, only to be 
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abandoned after a brief trial. However, European observers, with the ex- 
ception of Charles Dickens, found much in the new prison which impressed 
them favorably. Thus the Pennsylvania System was widely adopted abroad, 
while in this country only Pennsylvania retained it in its original form until 
it was formally abolished in 1913. The failure of this philosophy of confine- 
ment was probably less due to any inherent defect than to the almost patho- 
logical opposition of the Secretary of the Boston Prison Discipline Society 
(1826-1854), the Reverend Louis Dwight. The real animus behind Dwight’s 
unyielding and crusading zeal to discredit the Pennsylvania System has 
never been adequately revealed. Suffice it to say that he and he alone per- 
suaded state legislatures to adopt a variant system used by the state prison at 
Auburn, New York. 

The difference between the two systems was more formal than substan- 
tive. Auburn imposed silence; so did Cherry Hill. Auburn had separate con- 
finement of selected offenders at all times; so did Cherry Hill. Auburn im- 
posed separate confinement at night and over weekends; Cherry Hill for- 
mally imposed separate confinement for the duration of the prisoner’s stay in 
prison. The only difference between the two systems was employment. Au- 
burn worked the prisoners together in silence; Cherry Hill, separately, in 
their cells. Neither system was basically concerned with reformation per se. 
Both were based on a procedure calculated to induce reflection and regen- 
eration. Both emphasized means, with the conviction that the means or the 
procedure would automatically and inexorably produce the ends they en- 
visaged. While both emphasized moral character, such character became less 
important than the ritual which presumably would achieve it. 

Out of a welter of forgotten records, the authors have given us a fairly 
clear view of the trials and travail of wardens, inspectors, prisoners, and that 
dauntless and dedicated group of reformers without whose efforts we cer- 
tainly could not have come as far as we have in correctional philosophy. If 
not failure but low aim be the chief contributor to disgrace, then certainly 
the failure of the system can hardly dim the achievements of the founders 
of the New Prison, Cherry Hill, one hundred and twenty-nine years ago. 

Finally, we are indebted to the authors for their tireless industry in giving 
life to the words of public-spirited and distinguished citizens who received 
nothing for their efforts to alleviate the miseries of the public prisons except 
perhaps the implicit encomia in this volume of remembrance. 


University of Pennsylvania J. P. SHALLOO 


The New-York Historical Society's Dictionary of Artists in America, 1564- 
1860. By George C. Groce and David H. Wallace. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 759. $15.00.) 


This dictionary is a major work of reference, indispensable for research 
in the field of American art prior to 1860, and valuable in many ways as a 
guide and quick reference for American studies in general. Its virtues are 
those of any good dictionary: conciseness, accuracy, comprehensiveness. On 
these combined grounds it supersedes all predecessors. Students of American 
art have been aware of the ironic fact that a German dictionary, Thieme and 
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Becker’s Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kunstler, heretofore has been 
the best source for the identification of obscure figures in their field. The 
Dictionary of Artists in America, 1564-1860 now provides us with a better 
one in the English language. 

A work of this scope necessarily is a collaborative and cumulative one, 
and acknowledgment is made in it for the contributions of many others than 
the two principal authors. Major credit, however, must go to Dr. George C. 
Groce, under whose direction the facilities of the New Jersey Historical 
Records Survey of the Works Progress Administration were employed in a 
project which in 1940 produced r440 Early American Portrait Artists, es- 
sentially a first draft of the present work. Through intervening stages, with 
the help of other agencies, it expanded until it was brought to completion 
under the aegis of the New-York Historical Society and its Assistant Editor, 
David H. Wallace. 

It is impressive to read that “the users of the Dictionary will have at 
their fingertips information about seven times as many artists as have been 
recorded hitherto in a single volume” (the multi-volumed Thieme-Becker 
Lexikon is here excepted). “Between ten and eleven thousand” are listed. 
Painters, sculptors, engravers, lithographers, miscellaneous craftsmen, pro- 
fessionals and amateurs are included (not architects), many of them combed 
from city directories and census lists, and recorded with or without supple- 
mentary data. Full entries consist of a brief biographical summary, docu- 
mentation, and bibliographic references. 

In a readable introductory section the make-up of the Dictionary is de- 
scribed, together with some anecdotal commentary on how information was 
obtained, how curious errors were rectified, and so forth. There, too, the 
authors point out ways in which the volume might function as a research 
tool. At the back of the book, following an established practice in recent pub- 
lications of the New-York Historical Society, there is a 45-page “Key to 
Sources,” listing “all the books (except directories), pamphlets, articles, 
periodicals, newspapers, and unpublished manuscripts cited as sources in the 
Dictionary.” 

A second volume that would extend this work into the period after 1860 
would be a formidable but highly serviceable undertaking. 


The Pennsylvania State University Harotp E. Dickson 


The Beekmans of New York In Politics and Commerce, 1647-1877. By 
Philip L. White. With an introduction by Fenwick Beekman, M.D. 
(New York: The New-York Historical Society, under a grant from 
The Beekman Family Association, 1956. Pp. 705. $10.00.) 

The Beekman Mercantile Papers, 1746-1799. Edited by Philip L. White. 
(New York: The New-York Historical Society. Three volumes, 1956. 
$25.00.) 


It is a remarkable circumstance when the members of one family play 
important roles in politics and business over a period of three centuries. 
Likewise worthy of remark is the fact that this prominent and wealthy 
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family should not only continue its public services, but preserve its records 
and publish them in a form which makes them available to scholars and to 
posterity. The New-York Historical Society, too, is to be congratulated 
that the Beekman family, which has also played a part in the Society’s 
development, has so wisely chosen the Society as its publisher. 

The Beekmans were among the early Dutch settlers of Manhattan, for 
William Beekman (1623-1707), the progenitor in this country, arrived with 
Peter Stuyvesant and became involved in the controversies over Dutch 
rule, the transfer to English control, and the struggle for representative 
government. Henry Beekman I (1652-1716) was a prominent member of 
the Assembly from Ulster County who was involved in political relations 
with the royal governors, though never an extremist. His brother, Dr. 
Gerardus Beekman (1653-1723), however, was a supporter of Governor 
Leisler, and as such was convicted of treason, but eventually pardoned, so 
as to again participate actively in public affairs. He was one of the men 
charged with care of the Palatines who were sent over by Queen Anne. 
Henry Beekman II (1688-1776) was active in opposition to Governor 
Cosby in the faction which supported John Peter Zenger, and he frequently 
was opposed to the subsequent governors. As supporters of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, the Beekmans at times took issue with government in 
matters of religion. 

This prominence in government paralleled success in a material way. 
Lands were acquired up the river, in Ulster and Dutchess counties, and the 
Beekmans became men of affairs. It was with the coming of Gerard G. 
Beekman (1719-1797), however, that the mercantile interests of the family 
became apparent. The flaxseed trade with Ireland, the indigo trade with 
Carolina, shares in shipping vessels, commissions, marine insurance, and 
even a form of banking, brought profits and the means for still other 
ventures. Contacts throughout the North Atlantic provided many oppor- 
tunities for the rising merchants. The colonial wars brought hazards, but 
also frequently further opportunities. The merchants backed privateers and 
advanced sums for government expenditures, generally to their own profit. 
The interests of the colonial merchants were those of the Beekmans as the 
Revolution approached and James Beekman (1732-1807), while a solid 
citizen with many-British contacts in trade, warmly endorsed colonial steps 
for redress of the tax burden and resistance to the ministry. He strictly 
observed the non-importation acts and became a member of the pro- 
vincial revolutionary assembly. 

In the nineteenth century James W. Beekman (1815-1877) maintained 
the family tradition of public service. As a prominent citizen of New York, 
and as a member of the state legislature, he advocated free public edu- 
cation, the establishment and support of parks, hospitals, and other 
institutions (such as the New-York Historical Society). He opposed corrupt 
influences in government, but was conservative in his opposition to 
abolitionists (Seward and even Hamilton Fish), in his support of the Com- 
promise of 1850, and his advocacy of colonization as a solution to slavery. He 
opposed “Maine law” prohibitionists and was also against the liberalization 
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of divorce laws. He represented his class in noblesse oblige and in a high 
sense of responsibility for public welfare. 

In the history of The Beekmans of New York, Dr. White has done a 
competent job of research, relying upon other sources where the family 
papers were silent. Although heavily weighted with commercial details, it 
contains much of general historical importance, and is in itself a contribution 
to economic history. Appendices supply figures on colonial and Revolutionary 
trade, and there is a useful “Glossary of Eighteenth Century Trade Terms.” 
There are fine reproductions of many family portraits and a genealogical 
table of the Beekman family. 

The Beekman Mercantile Papers, 1740-1799, is a mine of information 
on colonial and Revolutionary economic affairs, “the largest publication of 
American commercial correspondence of that period which has yet been 
made.” These three volumes comprise the correspondence of Gerard G. 
Beekman for 1746-1750 and 1752-1770, James Beekman for 1750-1799, and 
Gerard W. Beekman’s letters to his brother William for 1777-1782. The 
wide range of the Beekmans’ business concerns—the Atlantic seaboard, the 
Caribbean, the British Isles, the coast of Europe, and the islands of the 
Atlantic—will make these volumes a required reference for scholars in- 
vestigating many fields. Pennsylvania historians will note the letters of 
Gerard W. from Philadelphia in the years 1777-1781. 

As in all such publications, the form and editorial practice are worthy 
of comment, for on these depend the utility of the work. The type and paper 
are clear and good, and the grouping of letters, chronological under the 
general heading of the merchant, is logical. There are no explanatory 
footnotes, or identification of persons, although a 60-page index and the 
accompanying volume of family history help to supply this lack. Uniformity 
has been obtained by simple headings: the writer or addressee, place and 
date. No signatures, salutations, or closings (which indeed would have 
added much bulk) are included. The preface also informs us that “spelling, 
punctuation and capitalization follow the original text as closely as possible, 
although abbreviated words have generally been spelled out where modern 
usage requires it.” Since not all of the vast Beekman collection of accounts, 
diaries, etc., has been printed, the user should read the preface carefully. 
Expert assistance in editing and publication has insured a handsome publi- 
cation which will be a welcome addition to every historical library. 


Division of Archives and History Mitton W. HamILtTon 
Albany, New York 


The American Lyceum: Town Meeting of the Mind. By Carl Bode. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 275. $5.00.) 


In his interesting and informative study of the American lyceum in the 
nineteenth century, Professor Bode traces the origin of the lyceum to the 
mechanics’ institute movement in the British Isles, where Dr. George Birk- 
beck and Lord Brougham supplied the initial impetus and leadership. The 
first American lyceums conformed to the British pattern in that their 
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principal purpose originally was to provide practical scientific instruction for 
workingmen. Like the British movement, the American one utilized lecture- 
demonstration courses and encouraged the assembling of local libraries of 
technical books. In America the lyceum movement received its driving force 
from one man, Josiah Holbrook, who envisaged local societies for mutual 
instruction, county lyceums, state boards of mutual education, and even a 
general board embracing the United States. Late in 1826 Holbrook started 
Millbury Branch Number 1 of the American Lyceum in Millbury, Massa- 
chusetts. This was the first of thousands of lyceums to be established 
throughout the country. 

Professor Bode contends that the lyceum as an American social institution 
began in the 1820’s and ended with the Civil War. Although there were 
societies which either anticipated or paralleled parts of the lyceum as con- 
ceived by Holbrook, the lyceum as a social institution did not exist anywhere 
in America before the time of Holbrook’s successful organizing efforts. By 
the time of the Civil War, two of the main features of the lyceum system— 
adult education and a relatively serious purpose—were declining in im- 
portance but were not entirely gone. After the Civil War, when lecturing 
began to increase again, they disappeared completely, and the emphasis 
was on entertainment. 

In dealing with a wealth of source material on the American lyceum, 
Professor Bode divides it both chronologically and geographically. Since 
the first great phase of the lyceum, during which it developed from an 
institution founded for mutual instruction to one sponsoring random lectures, 
was succeeded about 1845 by the second phase, during which the lyceum 
crystallized into the lecture system, he uses that year as the dividing point 
between the beginning and the end of the movement. Geographically, he 
treats as units New England, the Middle Atlantic states, the South, the 
Midwest, and, for the second period, the West. In his discussion of the 
lyceum in each area during both periods, he first surveys his subject in a 
general way, taking into consideration social, economic, political, demographic, 
psychological, and cultural developments, and then presents a more detailed 
account of the lyceums in the various towns and cities of each of the areas 
mentioned. 

During the early period from 1826 to 1845, the lyceum developed best in 
New England, and particularly well in such Massachusetts communities as 
Concord, Salem, and Boston. In the Middle Atlantic states New York was 
the leader in the lyceum movement, while Delaware was the least favorable 
of the states for the lyceum. In the South the best years for the lyceum 
were the 1830’s, when it flourished in Virginia and in some of the other 
states, but after that there was only a flurry of interest which soon changed 
to apathy. In the Midwest the lyceum was strongest where emigrants from 
New England were to be found, as in Ohio. 

Between 1846 and the beginning of the Civil War, New England main- 
tained its supremacy as the stronghold of the lyceum, challenged perhaps 
only by New York, which was still the leader in the Middle Atlantic states. 
In the South the lyceum did not make any gains during this period. In the 
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Midwest, Ohio continued dominant, and from 1847 to 1857 the lecture system 
grew better in the Midwest than in any other part of the country. There 
was increasing interest in the lyceum movement in such outposts of culture 
as Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska, and there was even some form of 
lyceum life on the West Coast, especially in San Francisco. 

According to Professor Bode, Pennsylvania as a whole showed indifference 
to the lyceum during the first period. The Quakers preferred “other forms 
of adult education;” the Pennsylvania Germans “waited to be convinced of 
its cash value;” and the Scotch-Irish “found taming the frontier more 
necessary and playing politics more stimulating.” Nevertheless, the Quakers 
did support at least a few lyceums, mainly in the Philadelphia area, and 
Josiah Holbrook, during a visit to Pennsylvania about 1834, won a little 
support from the Pennsylvania Germans. Lyceums existed in York, Lan- 
caster, Cumberland, Berks, Montgomery, and Bucks counties during this 
period. Between 1846 and 1861 new lyceums appeared in the state, a very 
active one in Scranton being notable, and the older ones, such as those in 
Pittsburgh, Lancaster, and Lewisburg, managed to survive. A fair number 
of lectures were given in Philadelphia, but not so many as might be expected 
in a city of Philadelphia’s size and intellectual eminence. On the whole, in 
spite of Pennsylvania’s increasing prosperity, “the state straggled far behind 
New York in its support of the lyceum” during this latter period. 

In two sections of his book devoted to various facets of the lyceum, the 
author treats such subjects as the economics of the movement, and its effect 
on literature, libraries, and public schools. From the great number of lyceum 
lecturers the author has wisely selected for brief sketches men who were 
representative, each in his own way, of many others. For the earlier period, 
these range from John Briscom, the chemist, to George Combe, the phrenol- 
ogist. For the later period, the list includes such celebrities as Henry Ward 
Beecher, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Bayard Taylor, and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. As transportation improved and the lecture system grew during the 
second period, the use of lecture agents developed and the lecturers were 
trained performers, whether ministers, professors, or writers. The lyceum 
offered writers in particular a means for making money and trying out their 
shorter works. As a result, the effect of the lyceum on subject matter, tone, 
and style can be detected in the works of many writers, who, when they 
prepared a new series of talks, often sent the old ones (polished and perhaps 
somewhat revised) off to be published either as essays or chapters in a book. 

Among the most important facets of the lyceum was its relationship to 
the public schools and also to the library movement. As a form of adult 
education, the lyceum was an ally of public education and helped to create 
a general atmosphere favorable to the public schools. It sponsored special 
teacher-training institutes, and it also sponsored the first national convention 
for the public schools. In the organized efforts to provide the people in 
America with more library facilities, the lyceum also played an important 
part. In some instances, as the lyceums declined or died, they left their books 
to the local library; in others, the lyceums themselves were turned into 
libraries. 
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Professor Bode’s book is the first full account of this movement on a 
nationwide scale. One suspects that the author has not found all the 
material on local lyceums throughout the country, but on the other hand 
any additional evidence that might be unearthed would not vitally change 
his general conclusions. He has succeeded in organizing a vast amount of 
material very well, and he has treated his subject ably. The American Lyceum 
is a real contribution to the cultural history of the United States. 


University of Delaware Ernest J. Moyne 


Truxtun of the Constellation, the Life of Commodore Thomas Truxtun, 
U. S. Navy, 1755-1822. By Eugene S. Ferguson. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1956. Pp. 322. $5.25.) 


The history of the American navy in the first forty years from the Revo- 
lution through the War of 1812 and the War with Algiers is studded with 
star performers whose luster has never diminished. Jones and Barry, Perry 
and Preble are but four in a galaxy whose names have always been household 
words, men whose brilliant exploits at sea in our early wars earned them 
immediate and enduring fame. 

How strange it is that one whose star shone just as brightly as these, who 
heard the huzzahs of a grateful populace ring just as long in his ears, should, 
until now, be so little known to the general public. Even before his life was 
over in 1822, Thomas Truxtun came to know the bitterness of outliving his 
renown. To be sure, the Navy in which he served did not forget; a brig 
that was built in 1842 was named for him, and his name has always had a 
place in general histories of the United States Navy, and catalogues of 
American naval prints. By and large, however, he has suffered a popular 
eclipse so complete that even the correct spelling of his name has been 
forgotten. 

Within the past ten years have occurred two events which will go far to 
elevate this remarkable man once again to the position he so well deserves. 
In 1950 the Naval Historical Foundation chose the name Truxtun-Decatur 
Naval Museum for its newly-opened museum in Washington, located in the 
carriage house of Stephen Decatur’s home on Lafayette Square. And now 
appears this splendid biography by Mr. Ferguson, a book that will please the 
general reader and the specialist alike. 

Reviewing such a book is difficult because there is nothing of real con- 
sequence to which exception can be taken. In a most readable and colorful 
style the author recounts the facts of Truxtun’s life. The bulk of the account 
is devoted to the period from 1767 to 1802, a thirty-five year stretch during 
which Truxtun spent far more time afloat than ashore. At twelve he went 
to sea as a cabin boy, was soon impressed into the Royal Navy, took a wife 
when he was twenty, and sailed first as a master the same year. During 
part of the Revolutionary War he was engaged in privateering, and years 
later recalled that at a dinner in Philadelphia Washington had told him he 
“had been as a regiment to the United States,” because of the badly needed 
supplies he could furnish. In 1785 he brought Benjamin Franklin and his 
party home in the London Packet, and late that year sailed off in the same 
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ship, renamed the Canton, on the first voyage to China out of the port 
of Philadelphia. 

In 1794 Truxtun accepted a commission as captain in the new United 
States Navy, the only one of six appointed to that rank who had not held 
a commission in the Continental Navy. Thereafter he was concerned directly 
with the building and commissioning of the Constellation at Baltimore. In 
February 1799, during the Naval War with France, Truxtun’s Constellation 
defeated and captured L’Insurgenie in a brilliant fight in the Caribbean. 
Just one year later La Vengeance suffered an equally severe whipping at 
his hands before escaping after moonset. In those two events Truxtun’s 
career reached its climax. Two years later he resigned from the Navy in 
pique. Twenty more years remained to him, but his effective career had 
really drawn to a close. 

With complete success Mr. Ferguson presents Truxtun as a historical 
personage, and describes his writings. He presents him as a naval officer, 
and a staunch advocate of sound principles which he proved in his brilliant 
victories. He presents him within the framework of his stirring times and 
events, yet never loses the focus of his central figure. Moreover, he presents 
him as a person, with a wife and children, triumphs and disappointments, 
debts and prosperity, and capacities for both greatness and smallness. All 
this Mr. Ferguson does with the assurance of a researcher and accomplished 
writer whose command of his biographical and technical facts, so laboriously 
collected, is complete. A subject is seldom so fortunate in his biographer. 

To publish such a distinguished work in so undistinguished a design and 
format is regrettable. The illustrations are particularly disappointing in 
their quality and their choice leaves much to be desired. Excellent con- 
temporoary material is available, including the handsome pair of prints of 
the engagement between the Constellation and L’Insurgente, published by 
Edward Savage at Philadelphia within four months after the battle. perhaps 
the first American aquatints. Other Truxtun material, some of which is 
unique, could have been represented. 

The index, bibliography, and notes are all valuable. In his note on quota- 
tions Mr. Ferguson remarks, “My subject’s name was often misspelled 
‘Truxton’ in his day, as it its today.” To prove the point, he misspells it twice, 
just three pages from the finish, 
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